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16 colorful pages of 
Pictures And Poems 
In Praise of Parenthood 





A U.S. Senator Reveals Why 
lobbies Are Useful— 
And Dangerous 
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C ers crisp 
and flaky 





Cereal brisk 
and crunchy 





Frozen foods 
rich with flavor 
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Candy tasty 
and healthful _. 
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Butter 
dairy-sweet 





Waxed Paper rol! 
a thousand uses ' 


The picnic is perfect with fresh, tasty bread. .~ 
WAXED PAPER protects its Freshness, Fiavor and Enrichment 


Always a wonderful food, white en- 
riched bread is the star of any picnic. 
Full of minerals and vitamins, be- 
cause of an enrichment process that 
adds extra nutrition to every slice. 

Scientific tests prove that Waxed 
Paper protects this vitamin enrichment 
in white bread. It also protects fresh- 
ness and flavor, makes your loaf easier 
to handle, open, and reclose. 


yes, everything you serve 
deserves the protection of 


WAXED PAPER 





No wonder frozen foods, bread. 
butter, crackers, nearly every food 
you serve is protected by Waxed Paper 
and Waxed Glassine Paper. Nothing 
seals in and retains freshness, flavor 
and nutrition like Waxed Paper. Keep 
the Waxed Paper roll handy—it has 
a thousand uses. Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council, Inc.. 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago3, Illinois. 


NOTHING PROTECTS YOUR FOOD LIKE WAXED PAPER 





Bread - Frozen Steak Patties - Frozen Corn 
Butter - Crackers « Potato Chips—protected in 
Waxed Paper and Waxed Glassine Paper 








How we retired in 15 years with *300 a month 


and mailed it. Soon I had a booklet that 
described Phoenix Mutual Plans fully. I 
saw I could get $300 guaranteed every 
month starting at 55. All during the fifteen 


**Odd as it seems, it wasn’t till fifteen years 
ago that Ruth and I found the one sure 
way to retire. And that’s how we're living 
as we are here in New E ngland, with $300 
coming every month, guaranteed for life! 

“We'd saved a little when times were 
good in the twenties. We put it into a little 
business. But we had little experience and 
we lost everything we put in. It was then I 
began to realize that there was no quick 
and easy way for us to make money. 


“And more than that, I was 40. I 
couldn’t take chances. | wanted to retire 
young enough to enjoy life. 

“Probably I’d seen those Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan ads often. I 
meant to write in sometime. But then one 
day another Phoenix ad caught my eye... 
It showed how a man my age—40—could 
retire in fifteen years—with his income 
guaranteed for life. 

“Well, | don’t have to pay to find out 
about it, I said. So I clipped the coupon 
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Retirement Income Plan 
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years, Ruth and the children would be 
protected with life insurance. 


“Soon, I applied and qualified for my 
own Phoenix Mutual Plan. Fifteen years 
flew by. Last January we got our first 
check and retired. It’s just as we planned 
it. We’re taking life easy, with time for 
trips, for friends, for really living. And 
we re financially independent for life!”’ 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. This story is typi- 


cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of $10 
to $300 a month or more—beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the coupon 
and receive by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plans are available for 
women. Don’t put it off. Send for your 
copy now. 


PLAN FOR MEN |) [ Puan FOR WOMEN 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
190 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free 28-page book showing new retirement in- 
come plans. 


Plan for Men © Pian for Women [) 


Name 





Date of Birth 





Business Address 








Home Address 








Courtesy and resourcefulness qualify her for the job. Gaye Evans, telephone company Service 
Representative, obtains information for a customer regarding his telephone service. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


She Likes to Help People 


One of the nice things about the 
telephone business is the way it brings 
us close to people. 

Many, many times each day—in your 
community and in countless communi- 
ties throughout the land—we have 
the opportunity and the privilege of 
friendly contacts with those we serve. 
Sometimes they are by telephone. Very 
often they are personal visits. 

Among those having these contacts 
are Business Office Service Represent- 
atives like Gaye (Mrs. Robert) Evans. 

“What we like people to do,” says 
Gaye, “is to think of us as their personal 
representatives at the telephone com- 
pany. Whenever there’s any question 


about service or a bill or you’re moving 
or needing more service, we re here to 
help in every way we can.” 

Gaye Evans’ job takes a special type 
of person. One who is not only efh- 
cient but understanding as well. 

Gaye qualifies in many ways. Even 
in her leisure hours, she finds time to 
help others, especially the handicapped 
and the needy. Another of her activi- 
ties is rehearsing a 26-girl choir. 

Gaye sums up one of her main satis- 
factions this way: “It’s nice to have 
people think of the telephone company 
as a place where they can always find 
courtesy and consideration. That’s our 
job and we try to be good at it.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


























Dean Reaker: 


“I need the talents of a pickpocket, psychoanalyst, peeping-tom and 
evangelist—all in one.” So confesses writer Richard Hubler (below), 
author of the entertaining Tennessee Ernie profile (page 115) and one 
of Coronet’s most gifted biographers of Hollywood and TV personalities 
—among them Gregory Peck, June Allyson, Hoagy Carmichael and 
William Holden. A handsome, dark-haired dynamo of a man, Hubler lives 
in a Los Angeles suburb, with a beautiful, blonde wife, four children and 
an Airedale called Fido. Hubler is a striking example of his own defini- 
tion of a writer. His career, for sheer breadth of activity, is as fascinating 
as any he’s brought to life in our pages. Born in Pennsylvania, he’s been 
a private detective, reporter, magazine editor, newspaper correspondent, 
intelligence officer and Marine Corps combat captain. He’s tried his 
hand at lecturing, public relations, ranching, raising apple trees and— 
always—writing: writing plays, poetry, articles, short stories, film, radio 
and TV scripts and, to date, ten books. His 
latest, “The Man in the Sky,” will soon be 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 

What has Hubler learned in 20 years of 
writing about people? 1. If a subject likes his 
own story immediately, it is a weak article. 2. 
A great personality, or one just beginning to be 
known, is easy to write about. The tough ones 
are those half-way up the ladder. 3. Human 
behavior is strange enough to allow a hundred 
absolutely different versions to be written about 
the same individual. 4. Trying to translate peo- 
ple into words is the most absorbing occupation 
possible. Asked to translate himself into words, 
Hubler gave us what is undoubtedly the shortest 
profile we've ever printed: “Now 43, 591%”, 
solid 185 Ibs., dark, ill-favored, curses monto- 
nously while writing.” Quite a man, Mr. Hubler. 
And quite a writer. ‘Peeping-Tom” Hubler 
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Millions of 
people like you 


WHAT is a NoDoz Awakener? 


A handy white tablet with 
the caffeine content of an av- 
erage cup of black coffee... 
and just as safe. Sold every- 
where, no prescription 
needed. 


WHO uses NoDoz Awakeners? 


Just about everybody! 
People like you .. . on the 
road, on the job. Motorists 
...business executives...office 
workers ...salesmen...house- 
wives... nurses... students. 





% 


COM RESICIATIUN Ctra CE) Chest 


WHEN do you use 
NoDoz Awakeners? 


In every-day situations: 


e Driving cars e Watching 
television e Working at plant 
or office e On late shifts 
e Studying e Before sales 
meetings or conferences. 


A NeDoz Awakener will 
help restore you to your nor- 
mal, alert self in minutes. 
Gives you a lift without a 
let-down. Not habit forming. 
A true and helpful friend in 
need to millions since 1933! 





no prscipton mene, | MOPOZ PNY 


| AWAKENERS 
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MOVIES 








Thanks to Lauren Bacall, Hollywood found .. . 


Drivin’ Douglas 


“sF YOU MUST GAMBLE,” his Russian-immi- 

| grant mother mumbled fiercely while bail- 
ing him out of a youthful scrape, “gamble on 
yourself.” Kirk Douglas never forgot this ad- 
vice. Years later, he rejected MGM’s elabo- 
rate The Great Sinner for the lead role in 
Champion, a low-budget picture with an un- 
known producer, Stanley Kramer. Champion 
sent Douglas’ stock soaring; Sinner, with 
Gregory Peck, flopped badly. 

The success story of Douglas, born Issur 
Danielovitch 39 years ago in Amsterdam, New 
York, is reminiscent of a Horatio Alger tale. 
The only son in a family of seven children, 
he knew long, lean years of back-breaking 
eal a PN work, heartbreaking disappointments and a 

grumbling, empty stomach. It has left him 
with a food complex: he always cleans his 
plate at meals and insists on a full refrigerator at home. 

One of Hollywood’s busiest actors today, Douglas owes his first 
movie break to Betty Weinstein, a New York dramatic academy 
classmate. After Betty went to Hollywood—and changed her name 
to Lauren Bacall Bogart—she persuaded Producer Hal Wallis in 
1946 to sign Kirk for The Strange Love of Martha Ivers. His intensity 
and he-man good looks brought Douglas scores of female fans. 
Champion, three years later, won the males. 

Playing the part of a clenched-teeth heel is Douglas’ specialty, 
but he changed his pace recently in 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
Ulysses and in The Indian Fighter, which he produced. His anguished 
and sensitive portrayal this month of the painter, Vincent van Gogh, 
in Lust for Life (MGM) will win new admiration for his acting skill. 

Douglas’ compulsive drive—“I’ve always wanted to amount to some- 
thing’”—mellowed during 18 months of movie-making abroad. In 1954 
he married a chic Parisienne, Anne Buydens, and they have an eight- 
month-old son. Douglas also has two other boys, 11 and 9, by a 
former union. A shirt-shedder on screen, the strapping 6-foot, 175- 
pounder keeps trim with daily gym workouts. He rarely smokes. His 
future schedule: five more pictures for his Bryna Productions (named 
for his mother). He shrugged off one Oscar disappointment by an- 
swering all calls: “Kirk Douglas, Academy Award loser, speaking.” 





(Additional Movie News on page 8) 











THE GREATEST VIOLINIST and THE GREATEST PIANIST 








to come to our shores in our time 


ON ONE 12” LONG-PLAYING 
RECORD... YOURS FOR ONLY 
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GILELS 
playing 
LISZT 


Piano Concerto No. |} 








‘*In this Liszt 
Concerto his 
playing is that 
of a major vir- 
tuoso ... mag- 
nificent pian- 


m 
—N. Y. TIMES 


.++ has a grasp of ro- “Big, luxurious playing, 
mantic poetry which is relaxed, with power in 
quite unlike any other reserve, glittering pas- 
player we hear today.’ sage oy liquid arae- 

AMERICAN besque 
RECORD GUIDE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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OISTRAKH 
playing 
DVORAK 


Violin Concerto 


‘*The finest performe- 
er on the violin to 
come to light in the 
generation or so dur- 
ing which I have 
been listening to it.’’ 
—NEW YORKER 
‘A technical wizard of “A tremendously com- 
breathtakingaccomplish- pelling performance of 
ment.’’ one of the sheer delights 
PHILA. INQUIRER in violin literature in a 
reproduction of exciting 


“*, . » phenomenal.” ‘tality. ** aus 
=—WEW YORK Times eee eee AER 


This recording was processed from the original master tapes 
through arrangement with Leeds Music Corp., New York. N. Y. 


Now you can own and enjoy the best-loved Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Operettas, Musical Comedies — From Bach to Gershwin ~ AT AN UNUSUALLY LOW COST 


Yes! For only 10¢ you may have this 12” long- 
playing high-fidelity record — containing both 
Dvorak’s Violin Concerto and Liszt’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1 — in brilliant performances 
by two of the greatest artists of our time. We 
make this offer to acquaint you with the pro- 
gram of Music Treasures of the World. 


Under this planned program, you can now 
own a complete library of high-fidelity ree 
cordings of the world’s greatest music... 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Tchaikov- 
sky, Gershwin — al] the great composers, both 
serious and light! Recorded in the musical cap- 
itals of the world—Paris, Vienna, New York, 
Berlin, Milan—these brand-new performances 
are by world-famous orchestras under eminent 
conductors like Hermann Abendroth. Walter 
Hendl, Kurt Graunke, George Sebastian. 


And the price is low! High-fidelity record- 
ings like these retail for as much as $5.95 each 


— but our members receive these 12” long- 
playing records for only $2.98 each! 


HOW THIS MUSIC PLAN OPERATES 


Your acceptance of this record does not obli- 
gate you to buy additional Music Treasures 
records—ever ! However, we will extend to you 
the courtesy of an Associate Membership... 
and each month you will be offered a new 12” 
long-playing record at the special member's 
price of only $2.98 (plus a few cents for U. S. 
tax and shipping). If you do not wish to pur- 
chase any particular record, you merely return 
the form provided for that purpose 


With each Music Treasures selection you 
accept you will receive, free, a new issue of 
our Music Appreciation Course—that enables 
you to understand the fine points of music. 
So mail the coupon now—while you can get 
these two great performances—both for 
only 10¢! 


oo ne oe oo ooo eee oe 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 117, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. CR-8 


Here is my 10¢ as payment in full for the 12” long- 
playing record described above — which I may keep 
whether or not I purchase any additional records. 
Also enroll me as an Associate Member. I am not 
obligated to take any specific number of records, 
and I am to receive an advance description of your 
future releases. Also I may reject any record be- 
fore or after I receive it and I may cancel my 
membership at any time. 

For each of your regular 12” monthly selections 
I decide to purchase, I will send you only $2.98 
plus a few cents tax and shipping. And with each 
selection I accept, I will receive a new issue of 
your Music Appreciation Course, free. 


BOTH FOR ONLY 10c 
OISTRAKH playing Dvorak’s Violin Con. | 
GILELS playing Liszt's Piano Con. No. 1 | 


Membership limited to one person over 2] in any household. 


MPbcccscccocccdéoneescbocecccecsoeccosenensts 
(please print) 


City. . lone. aa a 
In "Gamntes 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 
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MOVIES continued 


A transport ship in wartime and a desirable damsel on the lam 


AWAY ALL BOATS (Universal-lnter- 
national). This naval story, based 
on Kenneth Dodson’s best-selling 
novel, paints an incisive portrait of 
the grueling and subtle aspects of 
command. Its central figure: the cap- 
tain of an attack transport in the 
Pacific during World War II (Jeff 
Chandler. right). His heroic efforts 
to drill his men into efhciency and to 
bring his ship to a safe port give pre- 
maturely-gray Chandler his most im- 
portant role to date. He responds 
with a studied but forceful perform- 
ance, competently supported by 
George Nader and Lex Barker. 


BUS STOP (20th Century-Fox) brings 
Marilyn Monroe, the screen’s queen 
of sex. back to CinemaScope after 
a year's absence. She fought for this 
role as a honky-tonk “chantoosie” 
who fleés an uncouth (but kind- 
hearted) cowboy bent on fencing her 








in. And she gives it spirit, aided by 
Joshua Logan’s sharp direction. Don 
Murray, from the Broadway stage, 
crowds stardom as the loud cowboy. 
Eileen Heckart, Betty Field and 
Arthur O'Connell add warmth to a 
fast-paced comedy.— Mark NiIcHOoLs 
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To encourage you and your family to collect and appreciate the great Art Treasures of the World 








__WE INVITE YOU TO ACCEPT FOR ONLY 
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This Magnificent Art Portfolio—16 Glorious Paintings by | 






















‘Note: AUL PRINTS 
ARE EXTRA LARGE 
FRAMING SIZE 
1’ x15” 
Much Larger Thon 
Shown Here 








Now—collect the best-loved paintings of the world’s 


Imagine in your own home the treasured 
paintings from the world’s great mu- 
seums, galleries and private collections 

.as though the celebrated masters had 
painted them especially for your pleas- 
ure. This rare privilege is now yours, 
thanks to the remarkable new plan of 
ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 

To introduce you to this new plan of Art 
Treasures of the World, we invite you to 
accept this handsomely bound Portfolio of 16 
paintings by Picasso — sold to subscribers for 
$3.45, yet yours for only i10¢. Each month, 
members are offered a new Portfolio of 16 
full-color, 11” x 15” framing-size art master- 
pieces by famous artists, such as Van Gogh, 
Degas, Rembrandt, Renoir, Gauguin, etc., 


PICASSO 


faithfully reproduced in Full Color 
— Framing Size 11 x 15 inches 





great artists —at a fraction of the usual cost! 


which they may accept or reject as they please. 


HOW THIS COLLECTOR'S PLAN OPERATES 
Mail this coupon with 10¢, and we'll rush you 
the Picasso Portfolio and a free copy of the 
first treatise of your Art Appreciation Course. 
Then each month, as a new Collection is re- 
leased, it will be announced to you in advance 
for the special Member's price of only $3.45. 
You may decline to ac- 
cept any or all Portfo- 
lios offered to you. But 
a section from the Art 
Appreciation Course 
will be included free 
with every Portfolio that 





FREE COURSE 
You will receive 
a section of the 
fascinating Art 
Appreciation 


you do accept. Send 10¢ panty MEL. 
for your Picasso Collec- you accept ! 


tion NOW 











ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 526, 100 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


Piease send me the Picasso Port’olio plus the first 
| treatise from your Art Appreciation Course, for which 
I enclose 10¢. Each month, as an Associate Member, 
I will receive advance notice of the new [Portfolio of 


reproductions by a famous painter, including a new 
| section from the Art Appreciation Course which I may 
purchase at the special Member's price of only $3.45 
for both, plus delivery charge. However, I may decline 
to accept any or all of the Portfolios offered to me. 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: 


1184 Castiefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 


CRX-8 ‘ 
Membership is limited to | person over 21 
n any household. ] 
Sis 20600000600060000000060600006 eecocooeoseoses i 
Address..... wYTTTTT TTT TrTiTT Tee TTT TTT i 


Pibdéescshoodeeosadanel Zone....State... 
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Recent revelations of the 
| experts concerning human 
facets and foibles 


WHAT WOMEN WANT: The average American single 
woman under 35 isn’t as interested in husband hunting 
as most eligible bachelors—and female magazine edi- 
tors—are inclined to believe. In fact, this pursuit ap- 
peared in only 310 instances on a list of “wants” gath- 
ered from some 15,000 women by the YWCA, more than 
half of them unmarried. More than anything else, the 
girls wanted to do more traveling. And next, they wanted 
to widen their circle of friends—all kinds of friends. 
World peace rated high as an intellectual interest, and 
more than two-thirds of those interviewed said reading 
was their favorite means of self-improvement. Such stay- 
at-home pastimes as cooking and sewing ranked fifth 
and sixth in the scale of things which the girls enjoyed. 











SUCCESS FORMULA: If you think you can give Junior 
the will to succeed by bringing him up on the principles 
of Horatio Alger, you are probably wasting your time. 
For, according to a recent study made at Ohio Univer- 
sity, a child does not develop ambition as the result of 
parental teaching, but rather from the effects of family 
relationships. The study found that the most ambitious 
adults usually had unhappy childhoods, were not close 
to their parents, were afraid of their fathers and came 
from families where parents “played favorites.’’ The 
study measured a man’s ambition by his willingness to 
make sacrifices. Extremely ambitious men were more 
willing to be away from their families, risk their health, 
move about the country and soft-pedal political views. 





HOW OLD IS “OLD”? Why is it that some people con- 
sider themselves just ‘‘middle-aged” at 70, while others 
feel they are “old” before they reach 65? One big factor 
in differing attitudes toward age, a study by Zena Blau 
Smith reveals, is the matter of retirement. She found that 





(Continued on page 12) 









“We’re looking 


for people who 


BY ALBERT DORNE 


Famous Magazine Illustrator 


O YOU LIKE TO pRaw? If you 
1) do—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for vou. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Or- 
leans. Three years ago Don knew 
nothing about art—even doubted 
he had talent. Today, he is an illus- 
trator with a leading advertising 
agency in the South—and has a 
future as big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 
vinced that she had the makings 
of an artist — she started to study 
art at home. Soon she was offered 
a job as a fashion artist. A year 
later, she became assistant art di- 
rector of a big buying office. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the styl- 
ing department of a major automo- 
bile company. Now he helps de- 
sign new car models! 


Salesgirl, Clerk, and Father 
of Three Win New Careers 


A West Virginia salesgirl studied 
with us, got a job as an artist, later 
became advertising manager of the 
best store in Charleston. 

John Whitaker of Memphis, 
Tenn., was an airline clerk when 


like to draw’”’ 


he began studving with us. Two 
years later, he won a national car- 
tooning contest. Recently, a huge 
syndicate signed him to do a daily 
comic strip. 

Stanley Bowen—a married man 
with three children, unhappy in a 
dead-end job—switched to a great 
new career in art. Now he’s one of 
the happiest men you'll ever meet! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 


A great-grandmother in Newark, 
Ohio, decided to use her spare time 
to study painting. Recently, she 
had her first local “one man” show 
—where she sold thirtv-two water 
colors and five oil paintings. 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


Donald Kern—a cowboy from Miles 
City, Montana — studied art with 
us. Now he paints portraits and 
sells them for $250 each. And he 
gets all the business he can handle. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she started 
studying with us. Now a swank 
New York gallery exhibits her 
paintings for sale. 

How about you? Wouldn’t vou 
like to trade places with these hap- 
py artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you 
find out if you have the 
talent for a fascinating 
money-making art ca- 
reer (part time or full 
time). We'll be glad to 
send you our remark- 
ably revealing 8-page 
talent test. Thousands 
formerly paid $1 for 
this test. But we'll send 
it to you free — if you 
sincerely like to draw. 
No obligation. But mail 
coupon today. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


- 
| 
| 
| Mr. 
| 
| 
: 


Address 


City, Zone, State 









FRED LUDEKENS 





ROBERT FAWCETT 





FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 91-H, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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AL PARKER 
























































BEN MAHL 
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YOU Aging. salting and eyebrow plucking 








(Continued from page 10) 


fewer than 20 per cent of the employed people under 70 
identified themselves as old; but more than 33 per cent of 
the unemployed in the same age group considered them- 
selves old. In every age group over 65, the employed 
people were less likely to consider themselves old than 
were the unemployed. Reason: retirement carries with it 
the implication that society has written a person off as 
“too old.’ And often that person finds himself agreeing. 





UNREASONING SEASONING: The person who goes 

heavy on the salt shaker may be endangering his health. 

Drs. Lewis K. Dahl and R. A. Love, of the Brookhaven 
toe National Laboratory, have deducted from a series of in- 
fa\ terviews with employees of the laboratory that a “high” 
salt diet begun early in life and continued for many 
years may be an important factor in the development 
of essential hypertension. Dr. Dahl considers it ‘striking- 
ly significant’ that only one of the 135 persons inter- 
viewed who were on a “low” salt diet had developed 
essential hypertension. Of the 630 on an “average” salt 
diet, 43 developed the disease. In the “high” category 
61 out of 581 were afflicted. Low sodium salt substitutes 
can help avoid the effects caused by excessive salt intake. 





WHAT'S THEIR LINE? Doctors often have trouble telling 
whether their patients’ ills stem from mind or body. Now 
Dr. Leonard L. Lovshin of the Cleveland Clinic describes 
individuals he considers most likely to be suffering from 
psychosomatic ills. Among them are: the patients who 
have a habit of wildly exaggerating their symptoms (I 
have a terrible pain all over my body!); those with long 
lists of ailments (some can name dozens); brunettes who 
bleach their hair (except show girls and models); peo- 
ple who wear dark glasses, especially indoors (they 
are so highstrung even dim light bothers them); and 
women who pluck their eyebrows completely out and 
replace them with pencil; those who flutter their eyelids 
(a sign of hysteria) and those who speak of their hus- 
bands as being “the most wonderful man in the world.” 
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You can't believe it! 


Here’s Uncle Fred who never had a 
lesson, rolling out song hits on the 
Hammond Chord Organ. “Played 
my first piece in half an hour!” 
he says. “Sit down, it’s easy!” 


So you try it... 


One finger of your right hand plays 
the melod¢. (You don’t read notes, 
so you follow Picture Music.) One 
finger of your left hand presses a 
button to play a full chord. 





You're convinced...in half an hour, you can play 


the versatile Hammond Chord Organ 


You start with simple pieces, and find you 
can play them a dozen exciting ways on the 
Hammond Chord Organ. Like violins. Or 
church music. Or a dance band. 

Its vast range even includes percussion 
tones, like harp, guitar. Try it at your 
Hammond dealer’s. Or mail coupon. 

Only $97.50 down at most dealers. Often 
3 years to pay. Walnut, Blond, or Ebony. 
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| Hammond Organ Company ' 
| 4203 W. Diversey Avenue. Chicago 39. Illinois | 
' Please send me full details about the Hammond ' 
' Chord Organ ; 
' Name ' 
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| I 
Address. ; 
Heal | 
, City Jone State i 
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RECORDS 


PIANISTS 


AND PIANOS 





HEN Franz Liszt had finished 

a recital series in Berlin, thou- 

sands of admirers gathered be- 
fore his hotel to watch his departure. 
As they applauded wildly, he stepped 
into a carriage drawn by six white 
horses. Thirty equipages occupied by 
the dignitaries of the city and mem- 
bers of the court followed his carriage. 
Hundreds of coaches filled with Berlin 
society joined the procession which 
moved slowly through the streets lined 
with cheering crowds. 

In Moscow, Nicholas Rubinstein 
was giving a concert. Suddenly a shot 
was heard. A young and beautiful girl, 
one of Rubinstein’s students whose 
love he had noticed but not answered, 
had killed herself. Rubinstein did not 
interrupt his recital. During the inter- 
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mission he was taken to the suicide 
who had died with the virtuoso’s pic- 
ture over her heart. The artist wept— 
and returned to the stage to play, as 
ontemporaries approvingly noted, 
more beautifully than ever before. 

Gone are those days when romantic 
women wore on their bosoms lockets 
with a snip of their favorite pianist’s 
hair—or the ashes of his cigar. Gone 
are also the violent mannerisms of the 
great virtuosos. When Anton Rubin- 
stein played in New York, a satirist 
described it thus: “He run his fingers 
through his hair, he shoved up his 
sleeve, he opened his coattails a leetle 
further, he drug up his stool, he leaned 
over, and, sir, he just went for that 
old pianner. He slapped her face, he 
boxed her jaws, he pulled her nose. 
He knockt her down, and he stampt 
on her shameful. She bellowed like a 
bull, she bleated like a calf, she 
howled like a hound. The house trem- 
bled, the lights danced, the walls shuk, 
the floor came up, the ceilin’ come 
down, the sky split, the ground rokt. 
Bang! He lifted himself bodily into 
the air and he came down with his 
knees, his ten fingers, his ten toes, his 
elbows, and his nose, striking every 
solitary key on the pianner at the 
same time. The thing busted and went 
off into seventeen hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred and for- 
ty-two hemi-demi-semi-quivers, and I 
know'd no mo’.” 

Liszt was the first pianist to fill an 
entire concert with a solo recital. He 
is the first also, it is said, who broke— 
and not for musical reasons—with the 
habit of seating the pianist with his 
back to the audience. Sitting sidewise, 
as is the custom now, allowed him to 
show his profile to his admirers! 

The story is told of another virtu- 
oso who sat down on his piano stool 
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A book was 
put on the chair but he rejected it be- 
cause it made the seat too high. Then 
page from the _ book, 
placed it on the chair and, satisfied, 
began to play. This sounds like the act 
of a clown and, indeed, a famous musi- 
cal comedian uses it in his act. But 
most every great pianist has his ve- 
hemently defended theory on the way 
to sit before the instrument. One sits 
high and generates power by crashing 
down with the fingers from above; 
another crouches low and applies a 
heavy touch. 

An amazing story is told about Pad- 
erewski, the Polish pianist. Once when 
a young artist played a nocturne, Pad- 
erewski called from the adjoining 
room: “Why do you always play that 
note with the fourth finger? I can hear 
you do and it sounds bad.” Different 
fingers can produce a different quality 


and felt it was too low. 


he tore one 





of tone. And not all kinds of hand and 
wrist are equally suitable. Contrary 
to popular concept, a long narrow 
hand with long fingers is regarded as 
the poorest. Josef Hofmann, probably 
the greatest piano virtuoso in modern 
times, has a small, thick and intensely 
muscular hand. 

But the most impdrtant of the many 
technical prerequisites for great piano 
playing is a perfect instrument. When 
the late William Kapell concertized in 
South America he sent his two favor- 
ite grand pianos ahead of him. To the 
great pianist. concert pianos, even of 
the same make and series, are not the 
same. Only one instrument, he feels, 
responds best to his individuality. 

As one great artist—both in the sa- 
lon and behind the keyboard—phrased 
it: “I’m never quite sure about the 
kind of woman necessary to my art, 
but I always know the right piano.” 


Coronet’s Choice From Recent Recordings of Piano Music 


Bach, The Goldberg Variations: Glenn Gould: Columbia ML 5060 

A Bach Recital, 3 records: James Friskin; Vanguard-Bach Guild BG 543-545 
Bart6k, Mikrokosmos, 3 record-album: Gyorgy Sandor; Columbia SL-229 
Chopin, Waltzes: Artur Rubinstein; RCA Victor LM-1892 

Chopin, Mazurkas and Polonaises: Witold Malcuzynski; Angel 35284 
Chopin, Nocturnes, 2 records: Eugene Istomin; Columbia SL-226 
Clementi, Sonatas: Vladimir Horowitz; RCA Victor LM-1902 

Granados, Goyescas: Amparo Iturbi; RCA Victor LM-1925 

Mozart, Piano Solo Series: Walter Gieseking; Angel 35068ff. 


Variations. etc.: 


Poulene, Sonata for Two Pianos: Gold and Fizdale: Columbia ML 5068 
Ravel, Complete Piano Solo Works, 3 records: Walter Gieseking; Angel 3541 
Saint-Saéns, Variations on a Theme of Beethoven; Schumann, Andante and 
Ferrante and Teicher; Westminster XWN—18169 * 

Schubert, Sonata in B Flat Major; Landler, op. 171: Leon Fleischer; Colum- 


bia ML 5061 


Schubert, Fantasy in F Minor, op. 103; Brahms, Hungarian Dances: Piano 
Duo Schnabel; Epic LC 3183 

Schumann, Carnaval and Kreisleriana: Geza Anda; Angel 35247 

Schumann, “Davidsbiindler” Dances; Symphonic Etudes: Rudolf Firkusny; 


Capitol P 8337 


Shostakovitch, Preludes and Fugues: Dmitri Shostakovitch; Capitol P 18013 
Brailowsky Recital (Schumann, Mendelssohn, etc.); RCA Victor LM-1918 
Josef Hofmann Golden Jubilee Concert; Columbia KL 4929 

—Frep BERGER 
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An officer of the Guard. 


Vatican Guard 


RMED WITH sworDs and halberds and, on special 
A occasions, carbine rifles, members of the world’s 
most antique “army” stand watch over the gates and 
chapels of the Vatican in Rome. They are the 
renowned papal Swiss Guards. An elite body of 108 
oficers and men clad in renaissance armor and uni- 
forms designed by Michelangelo, the Guards have 
served for four and a half centuries as the personal 
escort of the Pope. Established in 1505, they were 
then originally recruited in Switzerland, which boast- 
ed the finest soldiers in Europe. And members have 
come from there ever since. Recruits must be un- 
married, between 18 and 25, and graduates of a 
special military school. Their heroic tradition dates 
back to 1527 when the Guards were wiped out de- 
fending Pope Clement VII during the sack of Rome. 














Once @ year new recruits are sworn in. On duty at memorial to Guards’ valor. 
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anywhere, any time 


In sea or surf... pond, lake or pool 

. “‘time-of-the-month”’ never holds 
you back from swimming—not when 
you're a Tampax user! 


Tampax internal sanitary protection 
is completely invisible when in place. 
(Unfelt, too.) And it won't absorb a 
single drop of water. In every possible 
way it makes you feel your free, nat- 
ural, normal self—it even prevents 
odor from forming! And if you're 
spending the whole day away from 
home, Tampax ts convenient to carry, 
easy to insert and change, simple to 
dispose of. 

But you don’t have to swim to 
benefit from Tampax in warm weather, 
It's by far the coolest sanitary protec- 
tion you can wear. It never chafes or 
irritates—never betrays its presence 
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in any way. So why just sit here read- 
ing about it? Go out and buy some 
—now! Choice of 3 absorbency-sizes 
at all drug and notion counters. Ask 
for Regular, Super or Junior. Econ- 
omy size gives average 4-months’ 
supply. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Massachusetts. 








Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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ESQUIRE CLUB’S 
VEST - POCKET 
GUIDE TO 

FINE DINING [ig 
FROM coast 9 
TO COAST [Ba 


i76 pages listing 


















more than 1000 restaurants 


throughout the United States, 


Canada and Mexico 





POCKET -SIZE GUIDE 
TO AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
RESTAURANTS 
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OFFER! 


Gives complete “inside” information —type of 





cuisine, specialties, prices, hours, entertainment 


facilities — everything you want to know. 


Slips neatly into wallet, vest pocket, glove compartment— 
this information-packed guide will lead you to the best 
restaurants and clubs in town—nationwide! 


FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED . . . quantity limited! 


Never before has a single booklet offered such detailed 

and dependable dining-out information. Each listing 

has been carefully screened by the editors of Esquire— 
foremost authority on gracious living, the world over. 

No guesswork! No disappointments! Now you can try a 

new restaurant and new dishes (everything from Cantonese 
to Swedish) with complete confidence, in Manhattan or 
Miami... L. A. or Louisville . . . everywhere! Plus!—listings 
of the nation’s fine gift shops and services you'll find 


convenient and delightful to use. 


FIRST COME SOHHSHOSSSSSSSESSEHESESSSHSESOOEEEEEESESEEESEEES 


ESQUIRE CLUB “GUIDE” 
Dept. 7502, 488 Madison Ave. * New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send my “GUIDE” promptly. Enclosed is 25¢ 
in coin, for postage and handling. 


FIRST SERVED! 


Fill in the coupon and 
return with twenty-five cents 
(to cover postage and 
handling) before our limited 
supply is gone. Why not 





Print name 





do it right now! Address 


* SEND ONLY 25¢ FOR POSTAGE City a 


& HANDLING CHARGES. 
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Products on Parade 


OVERSIZED Summer tote bag will hold 
all a lady could wish to carry to beach 
or on picnic. Lightweight. Natural 
Mexican straw. Has 2 roomy pockets. 
20”x18”. Natural straw peak hat is 
imported from Ecuador. Bag, $4.75; 
hat, $1.25 pp. Greenhall, Dept. C, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


THIS NAME or house number marker 
is electric. At night. 6-watt bulb il- 
lumines Lucite sign internally. In 
daylight, white characters contrast 
with black finish. $5.98 up to 6 char- 
acters. $.30 each additional character 
to max. of 10, pp. Fineline Co., Dept. 
C, 303 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


GRINGO SANDALS of woven beige 
crushed kidskin make cool footwear 
for marketing or relaxing. Crepe rub- 
ber sole and foam rubber innersole 
for extra comfort. Fashioned for gals 
with hard to fit foot. Sizes 8-12, AAAAA 
to C. $13.45 pp. Shoecraft, Dept. CO, 
603 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 


HANDY APRON is designed to protect 
knees when gardening or scrubbing 
floors. Knee pads are lined with 
14,” thick sponge rubber. Tabs at waist 
for tools. Elastic leg bands hold 
pads at knees. Apple green or charcoal 
denim. $2.95 pp. Comfort Producers, 
Dept. 94 H, 161 Fox St., Berlin, Wise. 


(Continued on page 22) 


o) Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
- rices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 
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Products on Parade 


REVOLVING patio platter holds tidbits 
and glasses for back-yard snacks. Pole, 
which supports removable steel tray, 
can be stuck in ground. Hurricane 
lamp with candle gives light on 
summer evenings. Black with floral 
design. $4.95 pp. House of Ideas, 
Dept. CO, 1309 State St., Racine, Wisc. 





SET OF 4 famous American documents 
are reproduced on artificially aged 



























2 parchment. Declaration of Independ- 
$ ence and Bill of Rights measure 12” 
, >. x1554”;: Constitution, 12”x19%4”; Get- 
Se tysburg Address, 11”x14”. $1.00 per 

eR: hy pr SS set pp. Franklin-Monroe Co., Dept. C, 
“cee + 817 Norton St., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


LACE-LIKE plastic doilies dress up a 
summer table setting yet eliminate 
tedious laundering. Can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Soft, white, stain- 
proof. Also use as mat for vases or 
serving dishes. 8” dia. $1.19 pp tor 
set of 8. House of Schiller, Dept. 213, 
180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL. 


CHILDREN can learn to identify birds 
and their songs with this combination 
of hook and record. Book describes 
and illustrates habitats and markings 
of more than 80 songbirds. 78 RPM 
unbreakable record contains 24 calls. 
$2.00 pp. Grosset & Dunlap, Dept. B, 


sa 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
* é. (Continued on page 24) 






99 A new Schocl and College Directory: As an additional service to our readers, 
Coronet presents a new listing of educational opportunities on pages 160 and 161. 





“I make sure I'll be 
satisfied —I always buy 
a BRAND that’s made 
a NAME for itself!’ 
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FOUR WAYS BRANDS SATISFY 


I, BUY WITH TRUST! Spend confidently on known 
quality. Brand Names wear best, work best, 
taste best, are best. 


2. SHOP WITH EASE! Spend efficiently on proved 
value. Brand Names save time “puzzling” 
over labels, models, prices, etc. 

3. ENJOY MORE CHOICE! Spend shrewdly among 
widest selections. Brand Names offer the most 
in sizes, types, colors, flavors, etc. 


\ . 
, —- 


a 


4, GET THE “LATEST! Spend smartly on up-to- Advertisers in this magazine are 
date products. Brand Names keep improving, good names to know. I hey Tre proud 
modernizing, introducing new things, of their brands "cause they satisfy so! 


Thought it! 





MANUFACTURER " CUSTOMER 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC, 437 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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CLEANERS AND 
DYERS 














FROM CLEANERS TO 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


WHATEVER YOU NEED 





Find it Fast 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


w\y 
\ . <3 


Ads with this emblem 
make your shopping easier 
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Products on Parade 


LEARN to braid rugs with kit which 
includes instructions, metal holders 
that fold material into tubular form, 
needle for lacing, waxed linen thread, 
and measuring gauge to use for 
cutting material into proper widths. 
$2.95 pp. R. Peters Assocs., Dept. C, 
19 W. 34th St.. New York 1, N. Y. 





CHILD’S SPOON hias precious stone to 
commemorate month of birth. Extra 
long handle and small bowl are espe- 
cially designed for feeding baby. Ster- 
ling silver. Patterns are Continental 
modern and Minuet traditional. $8.50 
to $17.50 depending on jewel, Michaels 
Jewelers, Colony St., Meridan, Conn. 





THIS PIN, replica of an Old English 
watch dial, has movable hands. An- 
tique gold finish. Center has diamond- 
like stone. Hands are set in choice 
of simulated rubies, sapphires, dia- 
monds or emeralds. $3.95 pp. House 
of European Specialties, 5th FL, 29 


W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 





COLLECTORS can identify their own 
phonograph records with personalized 
seals. One name only, imprinted in 
gold. Space provided for album and 
pocket designation. Avoids confusion 
of ownership at parties. 50 for $1.69, 
100 for $3.00, pp. Greenland Studios, 
59858-G Forbes St., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 





TO READERS OF PRODUCTS ON PARADE: See Coronet’s Family 
94 Shopper on page 157 tor listings of additional mail order products 
and services which may be of further interest and value to you. 








The Truth About 


Meat Tenderizer 


What everyone should know about 


this amazing food discover) 


FOR CENTURIES, the wholesome fruit of 
the papaya plant has been known to make 
tough meat tender. Chefs everywhere have 
long used papaya extracts to insure tender- 
ness in all cuts and grades of meat. Now, 
the full tenderizing qualities of healthful 
papaya have been scientifically captured 
and combined with other pure foods in 
Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer. 

Millions of families use Adolph’s regu- 
larly and enjoy its benefits. When you use 
Adolph's and cook meat as you ordinarily 
would, cooking time and shrinkage are 
reduced up to 30% and you are assured of 


tender meat every time. You can cook the 
inexpensive, less tender (but equally nutri- 
tious) cuts and grades of meat as if they 
were the most costly. Steak cuts such as 
round, chuck and flank can be broiled just 
like porterhouse; rump roast or rolled 
shoulder can be oven-roasted like prime ribs. 

Easy directions for using meat tenderizer 
are on Adolph’s label. Discover how you 
can make all meats ( beef, pork, veal, lamb, 
poultry and game) tender regardless of 
grade, cut or method of cooking. Use the 
original Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer available 
Seasoned and Non-Seasoned at your grocer'’s. 


TRY THIS LOW-COST LUXURY<BARBECUE 


MENU 


BONED 
CHUCK STEAKS 


(Guaranteed tender 
with Adolph's? 


California Long White 
Baked Potatoe> 


n Salad 


Combinatio 


Garlic Bread Watermelon 


iced Tea 


: eat 
4 i" j Tenderizer 


L~ 


: 
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Salt Free Diet? 
Enjoy the best-tasting salt substitute ever made! Adolph’s Salt Substitute 
sprinkles and seasons like salt, enhances all food flavor and retains flavor in 
cooking. To enjoy your diet ask your grocer for Adolph’s Salt Substitute. 
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Chafe-Guard your baby. 


with the only powder containing a 
special ingredient that neutralizes 
the irritants in body moisture, 


of 








Joh Johnsen RETR: 
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Safe-Guard your baby... 


with the finest, purest baby oil 
there is, specially blended with 
wonderfully soothing lanolin. 
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WASHINGTON LOBBYISTS— 


The Third House 
of Con gress 





by Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER 





Let's be realistic, warns this young senator: 
lobbies are here to stay. Whether 
they help or hurt depends on all of us 


sure our people out in Oregon will be very disappointed to learn 
that you do not intend to vote with us, Senator. 

“Indeed,” he continued pointedly, “their disappointment could 
even mean that you will be left home when you run for re-election.” 

“That’s certainly their privilege,” I replied. 

And then, thinking of Oregon’s majestic hills and valleys in the 
first tinted flush of autumn, I could not resist adding, “An old Sena- 
tor from Delaware named Bayard once told a lobbyist who voiced a 
similar threat, ‘Home has no terrors for me.’ ” I smiled. “You and your 
people are going to have a hard time frightening any Senator who 
thinks as longingly of home as I do!” 

This was one of my early brushes in our national capital with a 


T=: FLORID-FACED MAN across the desk told me indignantly, “I’m 
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“lobbyist.” He fitted the standard 
picture which most Americans have 
of a lobbyist—a person who puts 
pressure on members of Congress to 
persuade them to do the bidding of 
the particular special-interest group 
which the lobbyist happens to be 
representing. 

In a free nation, heavy pressure 
on the law-making arm of govern- 
ment is bound to exist—and at times 
this pressure can be like an iron vise. 

When an issue of major impor- 
tance is up in the Senate for a roll- 
call decision, trade-union members 
or farmers or real-estate agents, as 
the situation may be, file constantly 
into a Senator’s office. This is what 
is known as “turning on the heat.” 

His mailbags overfloweth. Stenog- 
raphers must toil until midnight 
helping to reply to this torrent. The 
telephone rings like a trolley gong. 
Telegrams descend on the Senator’s 
desk in a Niagara of yellow paper. 

One lobbyist may have pulled the 
lever to start this flood. But it has 
all the aspects of a genuine revolt at 
the grassroots. 

Yet this is democracy at work. 
People in a free country have the 
privilege of communicating their 
wishes and wants to their represen- 
tatives in government. 

I did not resent the florid-faced 
man’s threat. Votes are the currency 
paid across the sales-counter of de- 
mocracy. If a group of people rep- 
resented by a lobbyist are displeased 
with a Senator’s reaction to their 
cause, it is their inalienable nght to 
try to defeat him at the polls—so 
long as they do this with votes and 
not with money. That is my divid- 
ing line between legitimate lobbyists 
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and those who symbolize a harmful 
and dangerous element in our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

On the disturbing side, for in- 
stance, are those lobbyists who insti- 
gate blitzkriegs of mail in which the 
writers seem to have scant specific 
knowledge of the bills they are op- 
posing or supporting. This already 
has happened with me on several 
major issues. 

In 1955, my office was bombarded 
by letters from doctors urging me to 
vote against proposals to lower to 
30 the age for disability payments. 
The letters insisted this was a stride 
toward socialized medicine. 

In many of my replies I wrote: 
“I must confess that it simply is not 
apparent to me how it will in any 
way affect physicians, or their re- 
lationship with their patients, to 
give fully disabled workers their So- 
cial Security prior to reaching 65. If 
the medical profession does have any 
reasoned objection to this change, 
which I should think would merely 
make it easier for disabled people to 
afford medical care of their own 
choosing, I would like to hear what 
they are.” 

I did not receive one answer ex- 
plaining how increased Social Se- 
curity disability payments could pos- 
sibly imperil the liberties of doctors. 

When I returned to Oregon, I 
asked a prominent and conservative 
surgeon why he had written me 
protesting the bill because of pos- 
sible socialization of the practice of 
medicine. 

“Senator,” he confessed, “I don’t 
know yet what’s actually in that bill. 
But we received constant bulletins 
from the American Medical Asso- 
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ciation urging us to write our mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in that 
way, and so I did so.” 

Through elaborate propaganda 
devices made available by vast sums 
of money, lobbyists can convey to 
the public a distorted picture of 
nearly any issue or question. 

At both the state and national 
level, this kind of distortion is all 
too frequent. As a State Senator and 
as a United States Senator, I advo- 
cated legislation to prevent the de- 
facement of our scenic roads by 
signboards. 

Immediately, the billboard lobby 
went to work on me. My colleagues 
were deluged with letters and wires 
contending that innumerable wid- 
ows and orphans owed their live- 
lihood to rentals collected from 
signboard companies for use of their 
property. I was accused of being an 
“enemy of labor” by a lobbyist for 
the sign painters. I even found en- 
listed against me various civic, char- 
itable and patriotic societies which 
occasionally received free signboard 
space to advertise their various 
causes. 

I am sure that the measures to re- 
strict signboards would have been 
adopted decisively at a referendum 
vote of all the people. Yet they 
failed in Congress and in the Legis- 
lature because the billboard lobby 
succeeded in convincing the law- 
makers that it was unsafe politically 
to back my proposals. And hardly 
ever did the signboard corporations 
themselves protrude through this 
formidable facade which their lobby 
had erected. 

In my opinion, false and mislead- 


ing propaganda employed in lobby- 
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ing can be held to a minimum if we 
adopt laws strictly controlling the 
expenditure of money in politics. 
For I believe lobbying actually be- 
comes evil and perilous only when 
improper financial inducements are 
involved, as in the recent episode of 
the $2,500 campaign contribution 
tentatively offered to Senator Fran- 
cis Case of South Dakota if he would 
vote to pass the bill exempting natu- 
ral-gas companies from Federal rate 
regulation. 

This is where the real pressure 
comes, and why I am in favor of 
Federal financing of our election 
campaigns. 


is WASHINGTON, today, there are 
4,216 individuals registered as 
lobbyists. They vary all the way 
from $60,000-a-year spokesmen for 
private utility companies to $50-a- 
week pleaders for certain religious 
and peace groups. They include 
such famous personages as ex-Sena- 
tor Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, one- 
time Democratic majority leader in 
the U.S.Senate,and Oscar L.Chap- 
man, former Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in the Truman cabinet. Some 
have many clients, some only one. 

Under the Federal Regulation-of- 
Lobbying Act, professional lobbyists 
must register and disclose whom 
they represent. Thus if I am being 
importuned by a spokesman for 
automobile dealers or chain grocery 
stores, I have an opportunity to be 
aware of it. I can judge accordingly. 
I can hear the case on its merit. 

Lobbyists fit neatly into two cate- 
gories — the professionals and the 
amateurs. The professionals are paid 
to present a case to Congress; the 
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amateurs do it for love of a cause. 

In a broad sense, I suppose, the 
delegation of uniformed Boy Scouts 
who invaded my office to protest the 
granting of oil leases on wildlife 
refuges might have been described 
as lobbyists. Certainly they were put- 
ting to good use the first article of 
our Bill of Rights, which provides 
that “Congress shall make no law 

. abridging . . . the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

Many times the frontier between 
paid and amateur lobbying becomes 
blurred. Such organizations as the 
National Grange, the AFL-CIO, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the American Legion and 
the American Tariff League all 
maintain hired representatives in 
Washington. But when an issue of 
importance to one of these groups 
comes up, the professional lobbyist 
is likely to be reinforced by dozens 
and even hundreds of amateurs 
from the states of all doubtful Sena- 
tors, and the heat is on. 

Lobbyists often provide much use- 
ful information, although of course 
a Senator must screen it carefully. 
As a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, I have been in 
a strategic position concerning Fed- 
eral highway legislation. Railroads 
have felt themselves directly in- 
volved because the trucks using 
these highways are the railroads’ 
principal competitors for freight 
tonnage. The trucks have believed 
their destiny was at stake because the 
open road constitutes their only ave- 
nue of travel. The American Auto- 
mobile Association has insisted that 
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the average motorist has the biggest 
stake of all because he foots most of 
the cost. 

Lobbyists for these three groups 
paraded to my office constantly. 
They presented vast quantities of 
facts and figures—some of which I 
challenged, but a lot of which were 
accurate and impressive. No im- 
proper inducement ever was ven- 
tured. 

Without the data made available 
by railroads and truckers and the 
AAA, I doubt if I would have felt 
fully qualified to reach a decision on 
the kind of a highway bill which was 
best for the nation. 


ESPITE THE PRESSURE which all 

of us frequently feel, I know few 
legislators who would forbid lob- 
bying. 

At one time, many Senators be- 
longed to lobbyists, body and soul, 
because of lavish benefactions which 
they blithely accepted. Daniel Web- 
ster, distinguished member of the 
Senate from Massachusetts, wrote 
the president of the Bank of the 
United States in 1833 that, “my re- 
tainer has not been received or re- 
freshed as usual”—right at a time 
when the Bank was lobbying for 
Congressional renewal of its mo- 
nopolistic charter. 

But this was during an era when 
Senators were appointed by State 
Legislatures. Not until 1913 was 
Amendment XVII to the Constitu- 
tion finally ratified. It provided for 
direct election of Senators, and it 
ended the cavalier disdain of ordi- 
nary ethics by men who were not, in 
truth, immediately responsible to 
the American people. 
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“In a free nation, heavy pressure on the law-making 
arm of the government is bound to exist.” 





Yet, having eliminated one evil, 
the 17th amendment brought with 
it a new evil of its own. This was the 
need for big campaign funds to win 
elections. All at once it became nec- 
essary to pay for billboards, news- 
paper advertising, elaborate party 
headquarters—and now radio and 
TV broadcasting time—in order to 
contact the voters. It is this factor 
today which puts many Senators at 
the mercy of lobbyists. 

Campaign spending is the dark 
continent of American politics. The 
laws governing such spending are 
obscure and murky. If a lobbyist of- 
fers a Senator $100 to vote for or 
against a particular bill, a bribe has 
been offered. This is a criminal act. 
The Senator, too, is guilty if he ac- 
cepts the $100. 

But should the same lobbyist in- 
form the same Senator that he and 
his principals desire to contribute 
not a modest $100 but the sum 
of $10,000 to the Senator’s forth- 
coming campaign for re-election 
because the Senator has been so 
helpful and understanding, this pre- 
sumably is completely legal. 

And this, obviously, arms lobby- 
ists with fearful power to help one 
Senator and to hurt another. The 
prospect of having vast sums spent 
against him during a political cam- 
paign can be quite as much leverage 
as the pledge of funds to be dis- 


bursed in his favor. 
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I did not crumple when a wealthy 
timber operator interested in forest 
legislation told me that he intended 
to spend substantial sums to help 
elect my opponent, but I must admit 
that I swallowed hard. Let me ex- 
plain why. 

I help represent a state with bare- 
ly one per cent of the national popu- 
lation. Yet approximately $100,000 
was spent on my 1954 race for the 
Senate, and my campaign treasury 
was small in comparison to that of 
my opponent and other modern 
Senatorial contests. William S. 
White of The New York Times has 
estimated it requires a campaign 
wallet of at least $1,000,000 to be 
elected to the Senate today from a 
populous industrial state, and $200,- 
000 from even a state of average 
size and population. 

How can men and women in high 
governmental positions be freed 
from the yoke of these huge sums? 

Long ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt voiced this proposal to the 
nation: “The need for collecting 
large campaign funds would vanish 
if Congress provided an appropria- 
tion for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great nation- 
al parties, an appropriation ample 
enough to meet the necessity for 
thorough organization and machin- 
ery, which requires a large expendi- 
ture of money. Then the stipulation 
should be made that no party re- 
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ceiving campaign funds from the 
Treasury should accept more than 
a fixed amount from any individual 
subscriber or donor . . .” 

I have introduced a bill to trans- 
mit into law Teddy Roosevelt’s rec- 
ommendations. These are its lead- 
ing provisions: 

1. A contribution from the gov- 
ernment to each major party of 20 
cents per voter during Presidential- 
election years and of 15 cents during 
Congressional-election years. 

2. To qualify for these donations, 
a party must have polled at least 10 
per cent of the popular vote in the 
last previous election. 

3. Permission to the parties to 
raise by private subscription a total 
sum equal to their Federal contribu- 
tions, provided no individual donor 
gives more than $100. 

4. A reduction in the Govern- 
ment donation if a party violates 
these restrictions. 

5. Administration of the law by 
a nonpartisan Federal Campaign 
Contributions Board appointed by 
the President. 

I believe these features would go 
a long way toward liberating our 
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public officials from improper so- 
liciting by lobbyists or anybody else. 

Under my proposal, the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties each 
would qualify for Federal funds of 
$11,065,985 in 1956 and for $6,247, 
888 in the election year of 1958. A 
limit of $100 on contribution by 
private citizens would preclude any 
such situation as that in 1952, when 
one family in the oil industry gave 
the Republican Party a total of 
$146,480. It also would make un- 
necessary Democratic Party reliance 
on donations from the political-edu- 
cation coffers of trade unions. 

But even if some plan such as this 
is adopted to curtail the influence of 
money in politics, we still shall have 
to rely increasingly upon the caliber 
and ethics of the people whom we 
elect to office. We must seek out men 
and women who never will consider 
political victory as an excuse to lay 
aside in some moral deep-freeze 
either the Ten Commandments or 
the Sermon on the Mount. For no 
lobbyist can pervert the democratic 
process unless he gains the coopera- 
tion of those in whom the elector- 
ate has vested a sacred trust. 


Unreliable Repert 


RTEMUS WARD, the humorist, was once assigned by his 
A newspaper to cover a social 
interest in attending the affair, he wrote a brilliant and 


register ball. Having no 


entirely fictitious account of it and arranged to have it delivered 


at a suitable time. 


Unfortunately, the great event was unexpectedly canceled. Ward's 


glowing r 
next morning’s edition. 


eport nevertheless appeared in the society column in the 


After five weeks’ absence, he cautiously showed himself in the 
city room. His editor stormed, “Where have you been, Ward?” 
“I couldn't afford,” came the ready reply, “to be associated 


with such an unreliable newspaper.” 
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——STANLEY J. SIEGEL 
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B ASEBALL UMPIRES are notoriously 
stubborn. One day in a Cleve- 
land-New York game with fireballer 
Bob Feller pitching, Yankee Lefty 
Gomez stepped up to the plate in 
the last inning and casually told the 
umpire the game should be called 
because of darkness. 

“Keep playing,” came the stern 
reply. 

Gomez took out a match and lit it. 

“What’s the big idea,” demanded 
the man in blue. “Can’t you see 
Feller?” 

“Sure I can,” said Gomez. “I 
just want to be sure he can see me.” 

HENRY mMonais, Catholic Digest 


N A CROWDED NEW YORK BUS 
recently a man suddenly buried 
his head in his hands. The passenger 
seated next to him asked if he was 
sick. 
“No,” said the man with a slight 
shudder, “it’s just that I can’t bear 
to see old ladies standing.” 


— Sundial (ONTO STATE UNTY.) 


YOUNG NEWLY-MARRIED Cal- 

ifornian went to her local de- 
partment store for advice about 
decorating her apartment. The 
store’s home-furnishing counselor 
asked first about her furniture, if it 
was mostly Modern, French Pro- 
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vincial, Early American, or what. 

“Well, I guess you’d say it was 
sort of Early Matrimony,” the girl 
smiled. “Some of it’s his mother’s 


and some is my mother’s.” 


YOUNG SOCIETY MATRON WAS 
playing her first game of golf 
and her caddy was spending most 
of his time in the rough and in the 
woods. Along about the ninth hole 
she asked testily, “Why do you keep 
looking at your watch? Time doesn’t 
mean anything out here.” 
“That’s not a watch, lady,” the 
caddy quickly replied. “That’s a 


Cc ompass.” —MILTON WEISS 


—ART RYON 


T A LARGE PUBLIC DINNER, a 
woman found herself seated be- 
tween a parson and a rabbi. De- 
termined to be witty, she remarked 
with a bright smile: “I feel as though 
I were a leaf between the Old and 
the New Testaments.” 
To which the parson observed: 
“That page, madam, is usually a 


blank!” —St. Anthony Messenger 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
ublication, and no contributions can 
acknowledged or returned. 
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Che Land of the 


Slave Market 





by JONATHAN BuRKETT 


Today, in the enlightened 20th century, hu- 
man beings are still being bought 
and sold like cattle in oil-rich Saudi Arabia 


today—-slave hunters and traders 
are more and more boldly resum- 
ing their age-old traffic in human 
flesh. A ready market awaits their 
merchandise in the boom towns of 
Saudi Arabia, one of the last strong- 
holds of slavery in the modern 
world, where money from dollar oil 
royalties is plentiful, and there is 
a steadily growing demand for do- 
mestic and work slaves. 
Twentieth-century slave hunters 
use all the old stratagems of entice- 
ment and kidnap, plus automobiles. 
Saudi slave-dealers roam on motor 
trucks as far afield as French Equa- 
torial Africa, Nigeria and the Belgian 
Congo. They choose remote villages 
out of sight of police or gendarmerie, 
pretend they are Moslem mission- 
aries and proceed to convert the 
likeliest-looking prospects to the 
faith of Islam. 
Then they persuade their victims 


l Africa and the Middle East— 
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that the quickest way to ensure an 
eternal future in Paradise is to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca enjoined 
on the Faithful. Travel is to be free, 
of course, and the happy natives 
climb aboard the trucks with smiles 
and songs. For many of them, this is 
their first experience on wheels. 

The trucks make the thousand- 
mile journey, under cover of night 
to avoid detection, to the east Afri- 
can ports of Port Sudan and Suakin. 
There the pilgrims board waiting 
Arab sailing ships for the short sea 
crossing to the Arabian harbor of 
Lith, 120 miles south of Jidda. 

Once at sea, there is no possibility 
of turning back. In the old days, 
when the Arab slave-masters sighted 
a British navy patrol, they would 
dump their human cargo overboard. 
But the British discontinued their 
patrol of the Red Sea which lies 
north of Aden, during World War 
II, and have not since resumed it. 
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When the pilgrims come ashore at 
Lith, they are immediately placed 
under arrest for “illegal entry” into 
Saudi Arabia. They are taken to the 
Jidda prison and then disappear into 
the slave markets, where they are 
eagerly bought by Saudi nobles. At 
least 600 slaves a year find their way 
into the market by this route. 

So disturbed has the French gov- 
ernment become: by the traffic in 
slaves from its mandated territory in 
the Cameroons, that it sent an in- 
vestigating committee to Africa last 
year, headed by the Rev. Emanuel 
La Graviére, pastor of the French 
Protestant Church. 

On the other side of Arabia in the 
disturbed borderland between the 
Saudi kingdom and the sultanate of 
Masgat and Oman, six Arab tribes 
make their living by slave hunting. 
There is a recognized slave route 
going from Dibai, through Masgat 
and the Buraimi Oasis, to Al-Hasa 
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and Riyadh, King Saud’s capital city. 

Charles W. W. Greenidge, vet- 
eran British colonial administrator 
now secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigine Protection Society of 
London, which has been fighting the 
infamous traffic in humankind for 
over 100 years, has stated that one 
cause for the increase in slave traf- 
fic is the weakening of controls by 
African colonial powers. 

The chief merchants on the slave 
route are [bn Gruraib al Mirri of 
the Al Murra tribe, Jabu Ibn Hadfa 
and Ibn ’Abd Rabbo. They make 
seasonal trips to Dibai and Masgat, 
returning with groups of 50 to 60 
slaves at a time. The slaves are first 
put up for sale at Al Hasa and, if 
unsold there, are shipped to brokers 
at Riyadh. 

Kidnaping of slaves is frequently 
carried out in the Qatar and Burai- 
mi areas. The slave traders hire 
bands of entertainers and musicians, 
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who give performances on the out- 
skirts of towns and villages at which 
dancing parties gather. The trader 
makes arrangements with one of the 
six slave-hunting tribes to raid the 
dancing parties and carry off girls, 
for whom an agreed price per head 
is paid to the tribe’s sheik. 

Once the slaves reach the brokers’ 
hands, they are sold openly in the 
marketplace at Mecca, called Dak- 
kat Al Abeed (the slave platform), 
and at Riyadh. The slaves are taken 
round the ring in batches of six or 
seven, yoked together like cattle. 

In an address to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations last April, Mr. Greenidge 
stated that another source of slaves 
for the Saudi Arabian markets is 
the deserted coast of Baluchistan, 
westernmost province of the new 
Islamic republic of Pakistan. Green- 
idge told the U.N. that 12 kidnaped 
Baluchi slaves met secretly and 
planned to escape. They collected 
enough money to buy two camels to 
carry food and water supplies for 
their journey home across the desert. 

They were pursued by a search 
party dispatched by the governor. 
Nine slaves were beheaded in the 
desert. The remaining three were 
brought back to Riyadh for public 
execution as an example to other 
would-be escapees, and were duly 
beheaded by a Negro slave. 

From the north, drugged Circas- 
sian beauties, purchased in the clan- 
destine slave bazaars of Aleppo in 
Syria are brought singly on camel- 
back to be sold into the harems of 
desert sheiks. 

Conservative estimates place the 
slave population of oil-rich Saudi 
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Arabia at upwards of 500,000 out of 
a total of some 6,500,000. An In- 
spector of Slave Affairs issues official 
licenses to accredited slave brokers 
and agents under a law promulgated 
on October 2, 1936, which is still in 
force. 

For years, the League of Nations 
and its successor, the U.N., through 
the Economic and Social Council, 
sought information from the Saudi 
Arabian government about the slave 
traffic and slave ownership in the 
desert kingdom. King Ibn Saud, his 
son, King Saud, who succeeded him 
over two years ago, and the uncles, 
sons, brothers and cousins who con- 
stitute the ruling hierarchy of the 
land, have kept discreetly silent to 
all requests for data. 

But unfortunately for the good 
name of Saudi Arabia, there are 
many objective eye-witnesses, Eu- 
ropean and American travelers and 
confidants of kings and sheiks, who 
have seen for themselves the con- 
tinued practice of the shameful in- 
stitution, which every civilized nation 
on earth has long since renounced. 


HE ARABIAN SLAVES fall into three 

classes. First are the domestic 
serfs who engage in menial tasks for 
their masters. They are the cheapest 
form of power, next to the camel. 
Then comes the favored category 
of concubines, permitted in limitless 
number by Moslem law to those who 
can afford them. And last are the 
male slaves, bought and reared as 
playmates and companions through 
life for the sons of wealthy Arabs, or 
employed for other purposes over 
which it is better to draw a veil. 

Many male slaves find their way 
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into the pearl fisheries of the Red 
Sea coast or into the salt mines, for 
which it is difficult to procure free 
labor because of the unpleasant con- 
ditions of work. But at least these 
slaves, whose bodily needs must be 
provided for by their masters ac- 
cording to Islamic law, are better off 
than many of the “free” laborers in 
the oil-well areas. 

The royal slaves are probably bet- 
ter off than those in private owner- 
ship. A royal slave, if he behaves 
himself, has a good chance of pro- 
motion to an administrative job at 
court or in government service ; and 
if he has never known personal lib- 
erty, nevertheless he enjoys security 
of tenure. 

Other slave-owners are less con- 
siderate of their human property 
and it is a common practice for rich 
Saudi Arabians to free their slaves 
when they have outlived their use- 
fulness and dump them into the 
streets, where their only hope of sur- 
vival is through begging, a major in- 
dustry on the Arabian peninsula. 

Disciplinary punishments for un- 
ruly or incompetent domestic slaves 
vary from master to master. Gérald 
de Gaury, who spent years in the 
service of the Saudi monarchs, tells 
of a Negro slave who broke a glass 
and came to him for the whipping 
for his misdeed to which he had be- 
come accustomed. Caning is not in- 
frequent and this is generally car- 
ried out by fellow-slaves. 

But the chances are that a well- 
behaved slave will survive quietly 
till the end of his days. If a female 
slave finds favor in her master’s eyes 
and has children by him, her off- 


spring are free ; and customarily she, 
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too, will receive her freedom upon 
the master’s death. Behind the close- 
ly guarded doors of the harem, there 
has been many a silent tragedy lived 
out by a rejected wife, who helpless- 
ly watches her husband transfer his 
affections to a younger and comelier 
slave girl. 

The peculiar confusion of mod- 
ernity and barbarism which charac- 
terizes the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
is strikingly illustrated by the pro- 
visions of the law of 1936, which 
regulates the slave traffic. Article 9 
provides that “all slaves must be en- 
rolled by a special register to be kept 
by the competent authorities, and 
every slave shall be given a certifi- 
cate of identity containing his de- 
scription and, in case of males, his 


photograph.” 
Other clauses provide that the 





In today’s market a teen-age girl slave can 
bring as little as $100, as much as $1,000. 
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slave has to be fed, clothed and 
housed. He is to be well-treated, 
given free medical care when ill, and 
is entitled to domestic nghts under 
Islamic law. 

A badly treated slave may com- 
plain to the courts. If his complaint 
is held valid, the owner is given two 
months to mend his ways. At the end 
of that time the case is re-examined 
and the master, unless he has re- 
formed, may be compelled to sell his 
slave. 

These regulations cannot conceal 
the basic inhumanity of the evil of 
slavery as it still lingers on in Arabia. 
What can be done to hasten its term- 
ination? The Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment obstinately continues to 
refuse to furnish the U.N. with in- 
formation, regarding the matter as 
one of “domestic jurisdiction.” 

For well over a century the 
governments of Britain and India, 
which exercised sovereignty or su- 
pervision over the minor sheikdoms 
of the Persian Gulf, kept the traffic 
in slaves into Saudi Arabia at a 
minimum. But the pressure of Brit- 
ish military and naval obligations 





in numerous other parts of the world 
has led to a decrease of vigilance. 

This is not, however, the main 
cause of the continuation of slavery 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The Saudi Arabian royal house 
has at its annual disposal upwards of 
$359,000,000 in oil royalties, derived 
from the exploitation of the coun- 
try’s vast reservoir of petroleum. 
These funds can be used in any way 
King Saud and his family decide. 

King Saud has built sumptuous 
new palaces with magnificent gar- 
dens filled with imported trees and 
plants and flowers. The gardeners 
are slaves. He has brought in a great 
fleet of air-conditioned limousines. 
The chauffeurs are slaves. He holds 
enormous banquets at which delica- 
cies flown in from the U.S. in refrig- 
erator planes are served to his guests. 
The chefs and waiters are slaves. 

As long as the Saudi royal house 
itself owns slaves, they will be in de- 
mand, and supplies are likely to be 
forthcoming from Africa or Baluch- 
istan, as well as from the unruly 
neighboring sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf. 
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A USED-CAR DEALER after viewing a tear-jerker at a drive-in theater: 


“There wasn’t a dry windshield in the whole place.” 


HERB CAEN 


ONE YOUNG THING to another: “He’s so deceitful—last night he pre- 


tended to believe me, when he knew all the time I was lying.” 


—Tit-Bits 


A LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER received this note from a par- 
ent: “Please excuse my son from his Spanish class. His throat is so sore 


he can hardly speak English.” 
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—Victorian 
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by Barry Hyams 


TRATFORD, ONTARIO, faceda bleak 
~ prospect in 1951. On the sur- 
face, everything seemed serene 
in this drowsy little city of 18,785, 
some 95 miles southwest of Tor- 
onto. Daily it went to work at the 
Canadian National Railway’s steam 
locomotive repair shops and the fur- 
niture and textile factories. In the 
evening it strolled in Queen’s Park, 
where the River Avon flows, banked 
with giant willows and rolling lawns. 
It admired the swans floating regal- 
ly on Lake Victoria, and the bust of 
the Bard that contemplates the 
Shakespeare Gardens. 

The sculpture and arboretum, a 
replica of the one in Britain, had 
long been Stratford’s claim to fame. 
Once, several citizens had even pro- 
posed that the town hire actors to 
make up like William Shakespeare 
and his characters and walk about 
in the Park to lure tourists, but noth- 
ing came of it. 

Over the years, Stratford’s young 
people had been drifting away to 
more enterprising centers of oppor- 
tunity; and now, the advent of the 
diesel engine threatened to make 
steam locomotives obsolete and de- 
prive the city of its major occupation. 

What Stratford needed desper- 
ately was new industry. Actually, it 
already had it in the making—in its 
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setting and in the visionary stubborn- 
ness of a slight, balding, bespecta- 
cled and deceptively diffident young 
man named Harry Tom Patterson. 

Tom Patterson was 15 years old 
in 1935 when, lolling on the grassy 
banks of the Avon, he mused on nde 
coincidence of name and aspect of 
his and Shakespeare’s native cities. 
Everything was here in Stratford: 
the name, river, swans, gardens, 
statue—everything, in fact, except 
an acting company to perform 
Shakespeare’s immortal plays. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful, he 
thought, to have a festival like the 
ones in Europe. 

Tom graduated from high school, 
served five years overseas, took his 
baccalaureate at Trinity College, 
and met and married Robin Hoyle, 
who assisted her minister father in 
running a children’s camp. 

Tom became an antique-shop 
owner, a mail clerk and finally a re- 
porter on a Toronto monthly maga- 
zine. By that time, a festival for 
Stratford had become his obsession. 
But whenever he mentioned the 
idea, people laughed at him. 

In May, 1951, Tom broached his 
dreamed-of festival to Dave Simp- 
son, then mayor of Stratford. To his 
amazement, Simpson lent an inter- 
ested ear. For the mayor was clutch- 
ing at anything that might boost 
business. 

The following January, the city 
council met in extraordinary session 
and Tom was allotted ten minutes 
to present his “scheme.” Advised by 
sympathizers to “talk sense not cul- 
ture,” he described the benefits to be 
derived from his new “industry,” and 
with disarming mildness stated that 
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he wanted to manage the venture. 

The council gambled $125 on a 
trip to New York for Tom so that he 
could investigate the soundness of 
the plan. 

Persistence finally led him to Dora 
Mavor Moore, Toronto’s dowager 
of the theater. There was no doubt 
in her mind that the Festival was a 
big idea, one that required a big man 
to bring it off. That man, of course, 
was Tyrone Guthrie, erstwhile di- 
rector of the Old Vic, Sadler’s Wells 
and the Edinburgh Festival. 

Tom reached for the telephone 
and told the operator, “Please get me 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie in Annagh-ma- 
Kerrig, Doohat Newbliss, County 
Monaghan, Eire.” 

He asked Guthrie to spend two 
weeks in Canada to study the feasi- 
bility of the Shakespeare Festival. 
Guthrie accepted and promptly 
packed. 

Once arrived, the six-foot-four 
Briton became the five-foot-seven 
Canadian’s tower of strength. Guth- 
ne and Patterson barnstormed Ro- 
tarian and Lions Clubs, civic groups 
and ladies’ committees, sp. eading 
the gospel of the Festival. 

Then Guthrie departed for Eng- 
land and Tom Patterson, financed 
by 20 private citizens each contribu- 
ting $100, followed on a “shopping 
trip” for executive talent. He re- 
turned with contracts signed by 
Guthrie, designer Tanya Moisei- 
witsch, Cecil Clark, former produc- 
tion manager for the Old Vic, and 
actor Alec Guinness. 

“Tom asked me,” said the star 
later, “and he looked so innocent 
and helpless, I couldn’t refuse him.” 

Until now, the city council had 
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expended a total of $500. It later 
set aside $5,000 to underwrite 
Guthrie’s expenses in recruiting a 
Canadian acting company, and ad- 
ministration costs. 

In January, 1953, a campaign for 
$150,000 was launched and Oliver 
Gafiney’s construction company was 
contracted to provide a concrete 
base and a tiered amphitheater un- 
der a tent to seat 1,900 people 
around a Shakespearean stage de- 
signed by Miss Moiseiwitsch. Strat- 
ford alone responded with $40,000, 
more than had ever been raised for 
any cause. 

Mr. Gaffney was advanced $18,000 
to excavate the site on the Avon’s 
bank and pour the concrete. He 
spent the advance and sent bills for 
more. He received no answer, but he 
did not slow up the work. 

A canvas tent had been ordered 
from Chicago. Guthrie had con- 
tracted his cast. Miss Moiseiwitsch 
had finished fashioning the produc- 
tion. Alec Guinness was westbound 
on the high seas. 

Then, on a Thursday at May’s 
end, the Festival committee met 
with mournful faces and an ex- 
hausted bank account. A motion 
was made to postpone the Festival. 
No one had the heart to debate or 
to take action. The proposal was 
tabled until Monday. For, accord- 
ing to the grapevine, someone had 
promised $50,000 and another per- 
son pledged $10,000 if the plan went 
forward. 

But on Sunday, Committee Chair- 
man Harry Showalter telephoned 
Tom, “The bubble has burst; there 
is no $60,000.” 

Patterson foraged about desper- 
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ately and a major miracle material- 
ized: an anonymous contribution of 
$25,000 came from a local firm, and 
another for $10,000. 

Next day, the committee met. 
Their problem: it would cost 
$90,000 to proceed; to cancel and 
pay off commitments would cost 
$85,000. The motion to postpone 
the Festival was defeated. 

Everybody settled down to work. 
Stratford wives employed their 
dressmaking talents in the costume 
department. Jones, father and son, 
who ran a cabinet and woodworking 
shop which formerly made violins, 
undertook to fashion the swords for 
the battle scenes of “Richard III.” 

Stratford Sheet Metal Works 
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Outside theater-tent, (/. to r.) Tom Pat- 
terson, Festival founder, actor James 
Mason and director Tyrone Guthrie. 





turned from stove pipes and heating 
appliances to shields. Royal cha- 
peaux came from a hat shop in 
town and 15th-century footwear 
from the handmade lasts of a Strat- 
ford shoemaker. 

Then, after six weeks of rehearsal, 
cannon and clarion sounded and on 
July 13, 1953, “Richard III,” star- 
ring Alec Guinness, opened the 
Stratford Shakespeare Festival. 

During seven weeks, 68,000 people 
attended; the following year, 125,- 
000. ‘The Royal Canadian Air Force 
saluted the opening of the second 
season with a flying formation over 
the tent. From the United States 
came a gift of two black swans, 
which were launched on Lake Vic- 
toria with civil ceremony. 

In three summers, during 25 per- 
formance weeks, the Festival pre- 
sented six works by Shakespeare 
and one by Sophocles to 319,655 
ticket buyers, for a total box-office 
take of $1,019,000. By this August 
18, when the current fourth Festi- 
val ends, the attendance is expected 
to have reached another 125,000 
and the receipts another $450,000. 

And what has its new “industry” 
done for Stratford? It was reckoned 


that during the 1956 Festival the 
city entertained 100,000 visitors, 
each of whom left $100 in local tills, 
along with countless nickels in the 
parking meters. In 1951, Stratford’s 
taxable income was $17,000,000; 
for 1953 it was $21,000,000. 

Where formerly tree buds and 
swallows signaled spring’s return to 
Stratford, now the signs are the sea- 
sonal preparations for the Festival. 
Carpenters partition large bedrooms 
in two, painters and paper hangers 
decorate them, furniture shops do a 
brisk business in beds and bedding, 
plumbers install new bathrooms. 
For even the best homes open to re- 
ceive tourists. 

Stratford’s proudest exhibit, to- 
day, is Tom Patterson. As one resi- 
dent put it: “The Festival is Tom.” 
In February, he was voted “Man of 
the Year” by Stratford’s Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Yes, Stratford is a changed town. 
As Robert Reid, a local barrister, 
describes it: “When somebody used 
to ask me where I came from, 
I’d say, ‘Stratford, about 100 miles 
from ‘Toronto.’ Now I answer, 
‘Stratford,’ and look them straight 
in the eye.” 
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Fitting and Proper 


MIDDLE-AGED MATRON was being fitted for a new girdle. “Is 
A Madam quite comfortable?” asked the saleswoman. She was. 
“Can Madam breathe deeply with ease?” She could. “Does Madam 
feel she could wear this garment all day without discomfort?” She 


did. 


“In that case,” said the fitter, “Madam obviously needs a smaller 
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size. 
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—United Mine Workers Journal 
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wo Years For a | Mast 


by CHARLES BosweELL and Lewis THOMPSON 








IKE THE FABULOUS DAUGHTER who followed him, Edward 
Mott Robinson—the father of Hetty Green and owner 
of a fleet of New Bedford whalers in the mid-1800s— 

had a talent for sharp practices in any situation involving 
money. Once, however, his shrewdness backfired. 

When the whaler Mary L. returned to New Bedford from 
a two-year voyage, Robinson carefully studied the ship’s log 
before he would pay any wages. As a result, Robinson noted 
that while the Mary L. had been at sea, Tommy—a 15-year- 
old cabin boy—had climbed her mainmast and cut his initials. 

“The weather will work into that carving and rot the 
mast,’ Robinson frowned. “Tommy, you’re supposed to draw 
$5 a month. Twenty-four months—$120. It'll cost just about 
that to step a new mast. No wages, boy.” 

Seamen advised Tommy to see a lawyer named Butler. The 
lawyer listened, then said: “Hang around the wharf where 
the Mary L. is tied up and let me know all you observe.” 

Mystified, ‘Tommy did as he was told. Finally, he came to 
Butler with news that the Mary L. had sailed. 

“Any extensive refittings?” the lawyer wanted to know. 

“Only new pumps for the bilges, sir.” 

Butler smiled. “Then, my lad, we have a good case.” 

They went to Robinson’s office and Butler told the ship- 
owner, “You sold my client the Mary L.’s mainmast, which 
he paid for, but he hasn’t had delivery. We want that mast, 
but understand the ship’s run off with it on a two-year trip. 
Recompense must be made, or we'll meet you in court.” 

Robinson knew Butler had him over a barrel. 

“All right,” he said finally, “I'll buy the mast back.” He 
counted out $120. 

“Double that,” Butler ordered. ““The mast is not for sale, 
although my client will rent it to you. Ten dollars a month 
for 24 months will be $240.” 

Robinson paid. 
































Te Sovign 


Sflent tn Gude 


by Marx NICHOLS 


has its Marilyn Monroe; France, Martine Carol; Italy, Gina 

Lollobrigida. Nev ertheless, Hollywood, anxious to add a 
fresh and foreign flavor to its films, keeps a sharp eye on European 
starlets. Constantly searching for a new Garbo, U.S. producers re- 
cently signed Cornell Borchers (Germany), Irene Papas (Greece) 
and Machiko Kyo (Japan) to picture deals. 

On these pages, Coronet spotlights ten young actresses who 
seem destined for stardom. Endowed with photogenic faces and 
curvaceous figures, their names—like Sophia Loren’s—are known 
to many people who have never seen them act. But as Hollywood 
cameras increasingly focus on foreign locales, it is more than likely 

these girls will soon be intriguing U. S. audiences. 

' One of the brightest candidates is Brigitte Bardot (right), 
whose pert and petulant features have been likened to a Pekingese. 
This 22-year-old French dancer—who worked at the same ballet 
bar with Leslie Caron—has parlayed a saucy pout into a bustling 
movie career. Three of her pictures—Helen of Troy (made in 
Italy), Act of Love (France) and Doctor at Sea (England)—en- 
hanced her reputation here. 

Brigitte is married to a journalist, who says: “She likes Mozart, 
mambos, money and mice.” Resembling a young Simone Simon, 
Brigitte Bardot, after five years in pictures, feels she’s acquired 
the polish and poise needed for leading roles in comedy or drama. 


BRIGITTE BARDOT—France 


fens COUNTRY has its own brand of movie queen. The U.S. 
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A NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPH — 
£% taken at a London movie pre- 
miere — launched Valerie French, 
25, on the road to Hollywood. “I 
got to be so well-known attending 
other people’s pictures,” she recalls, 
“that I was offered a part in an 
Italian movie, Maddalena.” 

Returning to London in a revue, 
Valerie drew praise for her satire 
of Italian movie queens (“In torn 
black lingerie and my hair in cow- 
licks and tendrils, I had that rather 
grubby look, and peered at every- 
body maddily-sexily.” ) 
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VALERIE FRENCH—Britain 







_ Her humor and vibrant personal- 
ity won her parts in a British movie, 
an American TV film—and an 
MGM screen test. Columbia saw it 
and signed her to a contract. Soon 
she was working in two westerns, 
Jubal (“I play a sexy wench”) and 
Secret of Treasure Mountain (“I’m 
nice and pure and wear two hideous 
dresses.” ) 

Slated by Columbia for “class- 
with sex”’ roles, this 5’4”", green-eyed 
pixie collects dozens of hats, loves 
buttermilk (unavailable in Britain) 
and cottage cheese with apple sauce. 
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ILSE PETERSEN —Italy 


| TALIAN MOVIE-MAKERS prefer star- 

lets who have been generously 
endowed by nature. But Italy’s 
baked-in-the-sun beauties are not 
necessarily home-grown. American, 
Swedish and French would-be ac- 
tresses have found the road to Rome 
can be a short cut to Hollywood. 

Red-haired Ilse Petersen, 22, is 
the daughter of a Swedish diplomat 
who married a Chinese woman. 
Ilse’s figure and puckish grin were 
rewarded last year with a part in 
The Peddlers, with top Italian star 
Aldo Fabrizi. 

Cutting corners by using outdoor 
locations, Italian companies dis- 
pense with drama and singing 
coaches, make-up men who re-shape 
faces, and costume designers with 
unlimited budgets. To make good, 
a girl like Ilse needs a buxom figure 
and a mobile face which can register 
frank sensuality and explosive emo- 
tion. The voice is often dubbed. 
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VALERIE FRENCH —Britain 


A NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPH — 
taken at a London movie pre- 
miere — launched Valerie French, 
25, on the road to Hollywood. “I 
got to be so well-known attending 
other people’s pictures,” she recalls, 
“that I was offered a part in an 
Italian movie, Maddalena.” 

Returning to London in a revue, 
Valerie drew praise for her satire 
of Italian movie queens (“In torn 
black lingerie and my hair in cow- 
licks and tendrils, I had that rather 
grubby look, and peered at every- 
body maddily-sexily.” ) 
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_ Her humor and vibrant personal- 
ity won her parts in a British movie, 
an American TV film—and an 
MGM screen test. Columbia saw it 
and signed her to a contract. Soon 
she was working in two westerns, 
Jubal (“I play a sexy wench”) and 
Secret of Treasure Mountain (“I'm 
nice and pure and wear two hideous 
dresses.” ) 

Slated by Columbia for “class 
with sex”’ roles, this 5’4”, green-eyed 
pixie collects dozens of hats, loves 
buttermilk (unavailable in Britain) 
and cottage cheese with apple sauce. 
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ILSE PETERSEN —Italy 


TALIAN MOVIE-MAKERS prefer star- 

lets who have been generously 
endowed by nature. But Italy’s 
baked-in-the-sun beauties are not 
necessarily home-grown. American, 
Swedish and French would-be ac- 
tresses have found the road to Rome 
can be a short cut to Hollywood. 

Red-haired Ilse Petersen, 22, is 
the daughter of a Swedish diplomat 
who married a Chinese woman. 
Ilse’s figure and puckish grin were 
rewarded last year with a part in 
The Peddlers, with top Italian star 
Aldo Fabrizi. 

Cutting corners by using outdoor 
locations, Italian companies dis- 
pense with drama and singing 
coaches, make-up men who re-shape 
faces, and costume designers with 
unlimited budgets. To make good, 
a girl like Ilse needs a buxom figure 
and a mobile face which can register 
frank sensuality and explosive emo- 


tion. The voice is often dubbed. 
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YANA—Britain 


OPING TO ACHIEVE the same meas- 

ure of success as Hildegarde, 

Jeanmaire and Annabella, a striking 

blonde—born Pamela Guard—has 

chosen the single name Yana as her 
cinematic trademark. 

Yana, it seems, is what she’s been 
called “ever since I can remember,” 
although she can’t recall exactly 
why. Until two years ago, she was a 
highly successful model in London. 
Then, in a night club’s amateur 
night, her rich mezzo-soprano voice 
won Yana, 21, a singing contract. 
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Singing lessons (“‘to learn how to 
save the voice’’ ) , theater revues, and 
her own TV show followed. Yana 
warbles in two filmed-abroad Co- 
lumbia pictures, Cockleshell Heroes 
and Zarak Khan. 

A vegetarian and coffee-addict, 
this frank-speaking Britisher claims, 
“I’m a natural exhibitionist’’—but 
stage fright still plagues her. Yana 
collects animals and toys. Her cre- 
do: “You've got to be yourself, al- 
ways; then you have nothing to live 
up to, nothing to fall down from.” 
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LILIANE MONTEVECCHI—France 


OLAND PETIT’s Ballet de Paris 
centered attention on Leslie Ca- 
ron, who achieved U.S. fame in An 
American in Paris and Lili. When 
MGM cast Caron as Cinderella in 
The Glass Slipper, she asked for 
Petit as choreographer. He arrived 
with his troupe, including saucer- 
eyed Liliane Montevecchi. 
Producer John Houseman, be- 


mused by her impish features, 


spotted her in the commissary and 
signed her to play a gypsy dancer in 
Moonfleet. A contract followed. 
This petite Parisienne, daughter 
of an Italian painter and a French 
hat designer, has danced since she 
was 12. Her third movie role was in 
the Frankie and Johnny ballet in 
Meet Me in Las Vegas. At 24, she 
gets her juiciest part—as well as co- 
star billing—in The Living Idol. 













































ANNA KASHFI-India 


yer DARJEELING, India, comes 
dark-eyed Anna Kashfi to add a 
touch of the exotic to celluloid ro- 
mance. 

Paramount, which had been seek- 
ing a Hindu girl for a role opposite 
Spencer Tracy in The Mountain, 
first discovered this 19-year-old ac- 
tress living in London. 

When exterior shooting had been 
completed in the French Alps, the 
company returned to Hollywood to 
finish the picture. There an MGM 
talent scout saw Miss Kashfi and 
signed her to a long-term contract. 
Soon afterwards, Universal-Inter- 
national borrowed her to play a 
Korean welfare worker in Battle 
Hymn opposite Rock Hudson. 

Anna’s father is a civil engineer 
and, although she was born in Cal- 
cutta, she has lived most of her life 
in Darjeeling. She overrode parental 
objection to study mime and dance, 
the foundation of Indian acting 
technique. Three years ago she 
made two films for a native pro- 
ducer. 

Anna speaks English fluently, hav- 
ing been educated by private tutors. 
She favors European clothes, but 
studios naturally prefer that she 
wear only saris. Her hobbies: paint- 
ing, reading and mountain climb- 
ing—of the not-too-heroic variety. 
“While I’m in America,” she says, 
“T want totry the Rocky Mountains.” 
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DANIELE DELORME—France 


| ELICATE-FEATURED Daniele Del- 
orme can be likened to Amer- 
ica’s Julie Harris. But her first ambi- 
tion was to become a concert pian- 
ist; and by 13, her keyboard dex- 
terity was winning some recognition. 
World War II and the Occupa- 
tion dispersed her family. In Cannes, 
Daniele worked with the Resistance 
and nurtured a yen to play comedy. 
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Later, in Paris, she applied her- 
self seriously to acting. In 1945, 
Daniele married Daniel Gelin, one 
of France’s top actors and they often 
work together. She scored her first 
big movie triumph as the demure 
heroine in Gigi. Now 30, Daniele 
alternates between Paris theater and 
movie-making and keeping a watch- 
fuleyeon her 10-year-oldson, Xaviar. 
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N PARIS, they call Etchika Chour- 

eau the Cinderella of the French 
cinema because she has the smallest 
feet of any actress. But this alert, 
hard-working girl shows no confu- 
sion about the direction she has set 
those tiny feet: straight toward ulti- 
mate stardom. 

All the suffering endured in Eu- 
rope during World War II seems to 
be etched in Etchika Choureau’s sad 
and expressive face. Like a young 
Bergman, she conveys a vital quality 
to her slightest gesture. 

Etchika borrowed her name from 
her native town in Corsica, the 
French island off the west coast of 
Italy, where Napoleon was born. 
Three years ago, she won an award 
given annually to the most promis- 
ing young French actress. And at 22 
she is already a veteran of over a 
dozen films and French television. 

Red-haired, green-eyed Etchika 
tried beauty culture and bee-raising 
before enrolling in a drama school 

; en in Paris. Film offers came unex- 
ORK gS Pow pectedly from Italy, Germany and 
= France. 

On her apartment balcony, Etchi- 
ka raises giant chrysanthemums 
which bear her name today. She 
hopes one day to satisfy a long- 
cherished ambition: to appear be- 
fore a live audience on the stage. 
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GIULIETTA MASINA~-Italy 


MERICAN AUDIENCES will meet 
Giulietta Masina when La Strada 
(The Road) is released in the U.S 
this summer. Playing a wistful waif 
who works as clown in a ragged 
strongman’s act, she displays a gift 
for pantomime that has been com- 
pared to Chaplin’s. Her co-stars: 
Anthonv Quinn and Richard Base- 
hart. 
Italian audiences have applauded 


her versatile emotional range three 
times with a major award, the Silver 
Ribbon. Success came slowly, how- 
ever, through Rome’s theater and 
radio. She met her husband, Fede- 
rico Fellini (director of La Strada) 
on a weekly radio show. Somewhat 
reminiscent of Bette Davis, Giulli- 
etta is endowed with more talent 
than beauty (“I’m not one of those 
actresses who act with their chests.” ) 
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ELSA MARTINELLI —Italy 


OT LOVE in a cold mountain stream was 
Elsa Martinelli’s first Hollywood job—in 
The Indian Fighter with Kirk Douglas. Por- 
traying an Indian maiden was no problem to 
this 21-year-old ex-model ; she is used to chang- 
ing her face to meet photographic demands. 
In the past five years, Elsa has hurtled, 
rather than run, into the money brackets. Her 
modeling career began at 16 in Rome, when 
her tall, lithe figure caught the eye of a coutu- 
rier. Paris photographers beckoned, and soon 
her pictures in high-fashion magazines were 
traveling around the world. 

One brought an offer from a New York 
agent. Anxious to see America, Elsa arrived 
here with $20 cash and a return ticket to 
Rome. But her first day in New York netted 
her $200 in modeling fees. She stayed. 

Six months later, when Kirk Douglas called 
to ask her to test for Indian Fighter, the busy 
brunette refused to believe it was he. “Sing 
me the song from 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea,” she insisted. He passed the test—and 
later, so did Elsa. 

She signed a contract with Douglas’ inde- 
pendent company (at $700 a week), returned 
to Italy to make two pictures, and recently 
finished her second U.S. movie, Four Bright 
Girls, on loan to Universal-International. 

Elsa is one of nine children, stands 5’7” and 
weighs 123 pounds. She studied ballet as a 


child, still loves to dance and listen to jazz. 
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the Anatomy of a Sneeze 


~ 


In a split second your eyes close, air passages shut — 


then you explode 85 million bacteria at 200 miles per hour! 





by Mapetyn Woop 


HEN a 13-year-old Virginia 

girl started sneezing, her par- 

ents thought it was merely a 
cold. But when the sneezes continued 
for hours, they called in a doctor. 
Nearly two months later the girl was 
still sneezing, thousands of times a 
day, and her case had attracted 
world-wide attention. 

Hundreds of suggestions, ranging 
from “put a clothespin on her nose” 
to “have her stand on her head,” 
poured in. But nothing did any good. 
Finally, she was taken to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital where Dr. Leo 
Kanner, one of the world’s top au- 
thorities on sneezing, solved the 
baffling problem with miraculous 
speed. 

He used neither drugs nor surgery 
for, curiously enough, the clue for 
the treatment was found in an an- 
cient superstition about the amazing 
bodily reaction we call the sneeze. 
It was all in her mind, he said, a 
view which Aristotle, some 3,000 
years earlier, would have agreed 
with heartily. 

Dr. Kanner simply gave a modern 
psychiatric interpretation to the an- 
cient belief that an excessive amount 
of sneezing was an indication that 
the spirit was troubled; and he pro- 
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ceeded to treat the girl accordingly. 

“Less than two days in a hospital 
room, a plan for better scholastic 
and vocational adjustment, and re- 
assurance about her unwarranted 
fear of tuberculosis quickly changed 
her from a sneezer to an ex-sneezer,” 
he reported. 

Sneezing has always been a sub- 
ject of wonder, awe and puzzlement. 
Dr. Kanner has collected literally 
thousands of superstitions concern- 
ing it. The most universal one is the 
custom of invoking the blessing of 
the Deity when a person sneezes—a 
practice Dr. Kanner traces back to 
the ancient belief that a sneeze was 
an indication the sneezer was pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. Strangely, 
people the world over still continue 
the custom with the traditional, 
“God bless you,” or its equivalent. 

When physiologists look at the 
sneeze, they see a remarkable mech- 
anism which, without any conscious 
help from you, takes on a job that 
has to be done. When you need to 
sneeze you sneeze, this being nature’s 
ingenious way of expelling an irri- 
tating object from the nose. The ob- 
ject may be a speck of dust, a dash 
of pollen or a growth of microbes in 
the nose which nature is striving to 
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remove from the nasal membranes. 

A study of the process reveals that 
the irritation sets up a series of re- 
actions with incredible swiftness. At 
the instant of irritation, the tongue 
moves against the soft palate and 
the air pressure, built up, unable to 
escape through the mouth, blasts its 
way out through the nose. A sneeze 
is thus quite literally an explosion of 
air. 

To find out just how a sneeze 
works, Professor Marshall Jennison 
and Dr. H. E. Edgerton at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
were forced to set up a special tech- 
nique for high-speed photography. 
For they found that, to get the pic- 
tures they wanted, they had to use 
exposures of up to 1/100,000ths of 
a second. Only with such speeds 
could they photograph the actual 
particles being hurled from the 
mouth and nasal passages. 

Psychologists are convinced that 
many abnormally prolonged attacks 
of sneezing are traceable to emo- 
tional difficulties. However, people 
who habitually sneeze more than 
once—the two or three times in a 
row pattern is quite common—don’t 
need to rush to a psychiatrist. 

Geneticists have turned up the 
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odd fact that the number of times 
you commonly sneeze in succession 
may be inherited. They have traced 
the pattern through three genera- 
tions in one family, and report that 
even babies a few weeks old sneeze 
according to family pattern. 

The MIT sneeze detectives found 
that the violent explosiveness of a 
sneeze can project up to 4,600 par- 
ticles into the air at “muzzle veloci- 
ties” of 152 feet a second. Some 
particles were expelled at even 
greater speeds—perhaps as high as 
300 feet a second. The velocity is 
often sufficient to hurl heavier par- 
ticles a distance of 12 feet. 

The moisture sheath around an 
expelled particle evaporates, leaving 
a tiny nucleus which remains float- 
ing in the air. English researchers 
have found as many as 4,000 such 
particles floating there half an hour 
after the occurrence of the sneeze 
which precipitated them. 

These particles are not simply 
harmless drops of water or inert 
matter. Investigators found that out 
by setting up, opposite a sneezer, a 
vertical plate coated with a culture 
medium favorable to the develop- 
ment of bacteria. By a count of bac- 
teria growing on the plate, a single 
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droplet has been found to create 
19,000 colofiies of bacteria. Thus a 
single sneeze can distribute more 
than 85,000,000 bacteria. No won- 
der medicine is convinced that the 
sneeze plays a major role in the 
spread of disease. 

Historically, it is known that the 
excessive amount of sneezing in- 
volved in the influenza epidemic of 
1918 helped make it the horror that 
it was. The Great Plague of the 
Middle Ages, which wiped out whole 
populations overnight, was helped in 
its spread the same way. Bubonic 
plague-infected fleas, carried by rats, 
bit people whose lungs became in- 
fected with the pneumonic form of 
the disease. Then these people 
sneezed, spreading the plague with 
shocking swiftness. 

Medical men say there should be 
a change in the way we cover a 
sneeze. Put your hand over your 
mouth, for instance, and what hap- 
pens? Some of the particles, as 
shown by the high-speed photo- 
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graphs, shoot out beyond the hand, 
or are deflected upward to be left 
floating in the air. A handkerchief or 
tissue works far more effectively, if 
you have time to get one out and in 
place before you sneeze. 

But, with or without handker- 
chief, the advice of an official pub- 
lication of the AMA is: “When you 
feel a sneeze coming on, turn your 
head and sneeze downwards.” Some 
authorities contend that, if we bent 
not only the head but the whole 
body in a deep bow, much of the 
harm done by sneezes could be 
avoided. 

The explanation is revealed by 
those tell-tale photographs. The par- 
ticles expelled by the sneeze are 
hurled toward the floor, to which 
they adhere, and never get a chance 
to become airborne and thus inhaled 
by others. 

Sneezing in this scientific way may 
not provide a cure, but it could be 
an important weapon in medicine’s 
battle against the common cold. 





A LOS ANGELES, California print shop bulletin board carried this: “Sports 
Car for Sale. Ask for Russ, the guy with the cramped legs.” 


—MATT WEINSTOCK, Los Angeles Mirror-News 


IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, a milk company advertised: “Our Cows Are Not 
Contented. They're Always Striving To Do Better.” 


A sTorE for tall women advertises: “We Carry Everything For Tall Gals 


Except Tall Men.” 


—DAVID DEUTSCH 


IN 10WA, a Village shop advertised: “We Repair Do-It-Yourself Work.” 


FROM A New York Herald Tribune ad for a Connecticut resort: “Honey- 


moon Heaven—try a weekend first .. . 
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—A. M. A. Journal 
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Te gentleman on the left peering over his spectacles 
is Ogden Nash, America’s most popular poet-humorist. 
Only yesterday, it seemed. he was a bachelor. Today 
he’s a grandfather. Still astonished by it all, Mr. Nash 
sums up his very special feeling in a poem written 
for Coronet, “Preface to the Past.” Beginning below 
and continuing on the following pages, its stanzas 
introduce his own favorite verses which best mark 
the mileposts on this often bewildering odyssey. 
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| Prepac tothe Husk 


Time all of a sudden tightens the tether, 

And the outspread years are drawn together. 
How confusing the beams from memory’s lamp are: 
One day a bachelor, the next a Grampa. 
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I was sauntering along, my business minding, 

When suddenly struck by affection blinding, 

Which led to my being a parent nervous 
efore they invented the diaper service... 
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1 id Aemeone Nay Babies ? 


se who has a baby thinks everybody who hasn’t 
a baby ought to have a baby, 

Which accounts for the success of such plays as the 
Irish Rose of Abie, 

The idea apparently being that just by being fruitful 

You are doing something beautiful, 

Which if it is true 

Means that the common housefly is several million times 
more beautiful than me or you. 

Men and women everywhere would have a lot more chance 
of acquiring recreation and fame and financial 
independence 

If they didn’t have to spend most of their time and money 
tending and supporting two or three unattractive 
descendants. 

To arms, Mr. President! Call out the army, the navy, the 
marines, the militia, the cadets and the middies. 

Down with the kiddies! 











os) 
a child is a marvel, a matchless wonder. 
A staggering child, a child astounding, 
Dazzling, diaperless, dumbfounding, 
Stupendous, miraculous, unsurpassed, 
A child to stagger and flabbergast, 
Bright as a button, sharp as a thorn, 
And the only perfect one ever born. 
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M.. an infant 


that screams like a calliope € 
Could be soothed by \\\' 
a little attention to its diope. (*, | 
| 





























I found myself in a novel pose, 
Counting infant fingers and toes. 
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Our (Child Y Jeemit «Know Augthing 
0) Thank Heaven | 


Gro heavens, I can think of no catastrophe more immense 
Than a baby with sense, 

How then do they manage to enthuse themselves, 

And amuse themselves? 

Well, partly they sleep, 

And mostly they weep, 

And the rest of the time they relax 

On their backs, 

And eat, by regime specifically, but by nature omnivorously, 
And vocalize vocivorously. 

So whatever may come, 

I am glad that babies are dumb. 

I shudder to think what for entertainment they would do 
Were they as bright as me or you. 
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Ss Ashamed 
but ‘ ; J Neased 


Q, all the things that I would rather, 
It is to be my daughter’s father, 

While she, with innocence divine, 

Is quite contented to be mine. 

I’m conscious that in praising her, 

I’m speaking as a connoisseur. 

While she, poor dear, has never known 
A father other than her own. 

Within her head no notion stirs 

That some are better men than hers; 
That some are cleverer, some are braver, 
Than the one that fortune gave her. 
What fortune set us side by side, 
Her scope so narrow, mine so wide? 
We owe to this sweet dispensation 
Our mutual appreciation. 


























I tried to be wise as Diogenes 
In the rearing of my two little progenies ..: 
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Rainy Day 


L inell is clad in a gown of green, 

She walks in state like a fairy queen. 

Her train is tucked in a winsome bunch 

Directly behind her royal lunch. 

With a dignified skip and haughty hop 

Her golden slippers go clippety-clop. 

I think I’m Ozma, says Linell. 

I’m Ozma too, says Isabel. 

Linell has discovered a filmy. veil; 

The very thing for a swishy tail. 

The waves wash over the nursery floor 

And break on the rug with a rumbling roar; 

The swishy tail gives a swishy swish; me 
She’s off and away like a frightened fish. 

Now I’m a mermaid, says Linell. 

I’m a mermaid too, says Isabel. 

Clack the shutters. The blinds are drawn. ae 
Click the switch, and the lights are gone. a 
Linell is under the blankets deep, o7 
Murmuring down the hill to sleep. —Z 
Oh, deep in the soft and gentle dark, . 
She stirs and chirps like a drowsy lark. | 
I love you, Mummy, says Linell. pars 
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Love Mummy too, says Isabel. _— 
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A Childs Cfuide 


(0 Cp rents 


pen I crave your kind forbearance; 
Our topic for today is Parents. 
The wise child handles father and mother 
By playing one against the other. 
Don’t! cries this parent to the tot; 
The opposite parent asks, Why not? 
In clash of wills, do not give in; 
Good parents are made by discipline; 
But the joy in heaping measure comes 
To children whose parents are 
under their thumbs. 











But just as I hit upon wisdom’s essence 
They changed from infants to adolescents. 
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M, heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

Contrariwise, my blood runs cold 
When little boys go by. 

For little boys as little boys, 

No special hate I carry, 

But now and then they grow to men, 
And when they do, they marry. 

I never see an infant (male), 
A-sleeping in the sun, 

Without I turn a trifle pale 

And think Is he the one? 

Oh, first he’ll want to crop his curls, 
And then he’ll want a pony, 

And then he'll think of pretty girls 
And holy matrimony. 

Oh, somewhere he bubbles bubbles of milk, 
And quietly sucks his thumbs. 

His cheeks are roses painted on silk, 
And his teeth are tucked in his gums. 
But alas, the teeth will begin to grow, 








Female Children 





And the bubbles will cease to bubble; 

Given a score of years or so, 

The roses will turn to stubble. 

He’ll sell a bond, or he’ll write a book, 

And his eyes will get that acquisitive look, 
And raging and ravenous for the kill, 

He'll boldly ask for the hand of Jill. 

This infant whose middle 

Is diapered still 

Will want to marry 

My daughter Jill. 

O, sweet be his slumber and moist his middle! 
My dreams, I fear, are infanticiddle. 

A fig for embryo Lohengrins! 

I'll open all of his safety pins, 

I’ll pepper his powder, and salt his bottle, 
And give him readings from Aristotle. 
Sand for his spinach I'll gladly bring, 
And Tabasco sauce for his teething ring, 
Then perhaps he’ll struggle through fire and water 
To marry somebody else’s daughter. 














I stood my ground, being fairly sure 
That one of these days they must mature... 
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o Thomas Edison 


Never drank his medicine; 
So Blackstone and Hoyle 
Refused cod-liver oil; 

So Sir Thomas Malory 
Never heard of a calory; 
So spinach was too spinachy 
For Leonardo da Vinaci; = 
Well, it’s all immaterial, J { 
So eat your nice cereal, 

And if you want to name your own ration, 
First go get a reputation. 





QO C Deptembe /) foun 
h, what in the world could be more fun 
Than to have your holiday over and done; 
You juggle golf bags and tennis rackets, 

And ludicrous bulging paper packets, 

You count your paraphernalia twice 

From the children themselves to their milk and ice . 
Farewell, farewell to the sand and foam, 

You are getting yourself and your family home. 
Oh, I think there is no such capital fun 

But having your teeth out one by one. 














Tankington: “I hou C Mouldit 
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QO Adolescence, O Adolescence, 

I wince before thine incandescence. 
Thy constitution young and hearty 
Is too much for this aged party. 

Not milk, but cola, is thy potion; 
Thou wearest earrings in the ocean, 
Blue jeans at dinner, or maybe shorts, 
And lipstick on the tennis courts. 
Forever thou whisperest, two by two, 
Of who is madly in love with who. 
And blanchest to find the beach at noon 
With sacred midnight secrets strewn. 
Strewn! All is lost and nothing found. 
Lord, how thou leavest things around! 
Sweaters and rackets in the stable, 

And purse upon the drugstore table, 
And cameras rusting in the rain, 

And Daddy’s patience down the drain. 
Ah well, I must not carp and cavil, 

I’ll chew the spinach, spit out the gravel, 
Remembering how my heart has leapt 
At times when me thou didst accept. 
Still, I’d like to be present, I must confess, 
When thine own adolescents adolesce. 






























So, when I was properly humbled and harried, 
They did mature, and immediately married. 
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Father -ul Ku of the Chr i 


oH. odd to think that once I rose 
To sass my daughter’s future beaux; 
_ A new-born father, with arms akimbo, 
’ Consigning all young men to limbo. 
Since then I’ve lived a fifth of a century 
Incredibly charming and adventury, 
, As you would have, were your vicinity 
\/ One of exclusive femininity. 
NW, For years I saw no male but me; 
oe 1 Even the Bedlington was a she. 
: I stood apart and watched agog 
a4 My wife, my daughters, and my dog 
Therefore I hail this happy anomaly, 
A fellow male with the family, 
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And cause a daughter’s wrath to bloom 

By monopolizing of her groom. 

Oh, let the girls get on with the trousseau, 
Here’s a Friday at last for Crusoe, 

To chew the fat and exchange the dope with, 
And a simple masculine mind to cope with. 
Linell, though I can’t read you clearly 

You know I love you long and dearly. 

You know I wish you barrel on barrel 

Of joy and health and fine apparel, 

And clinking, corpulent piggy banks, 

And please to accept my heartfelt thanks 
For bringing me, my angel chile, 

A man to talk to once in a while. 








Now I’m counting, the cycle being complete, 
The toes on my childrens’ childrens’ feet. 
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P.. live forever in Jacksonville and St. Petersburg 
and ‘Tampa, 
But you don’t have to live forever to become a grampa. 
The entrance requirements for grampahood 
are comparatively mild; 
You only have to live until your child has a child. 
From that point on you start looking both ways 
over your shoulder, 
Because sometimes you feel thirty years younger and 
sometimes thirty years older. 











Now you begin to realize who it was 
that reached the height of imbecility; 
It was whoever said that grandparents have 
all the fun and none of the responsibility. 
I can think of no one but a mooncalf or a gaby 
Who would trust its own child to raise a baby, 
So you have to personally superintend your 
grandchild from diapers to pants and 
from bottle to spoon, 
Because you know that your own child hasn’t sense 
enough to come in out of a typhoon. 
You don’t have to live forever to become a grampa, 
but if you do want to live forever, 
Don’t try to be clever; 
If you wish to reach the end of the trail with 
an uncut throat, 
Don’t go around saying Quote I don’t mind 
being a grampa but I hate 
being married to a granma Unquote. 























Here lies my past, goodbye I have kissed it; 
Thank you, kids, I wouldn’t have missed it. 


i Ogden Nah 
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Why can people perform superhuman acts 
under hypnotism? What strange things occur 
in mind and body? Here, explained, is... 


What Really 


Happens When You Are 
Hypnotized 





by Lester Davip 


cles being performed by hypnotism in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry and psychiatry. 

Remarkable indeed are its accomplishments (though many of them 
have been known and practiced for years). Yet even more amazing 
is what happens in the body during the hypnotic state, and why. 

Hypnotism, for many decades an outcast science, is one of the most 
truly awesome phenomena known to man. Put briefly, it is the ability 
of one individual to place another in a kind of trance during which 
the subject is incapable of doing anything except under the direction 
of the hypnotist. 

Amazing things can happen while a subject is under the spell— 
and afterward — things which scientists have only now come to 
. understand. 

Under hypnosis, any part of the body can be anesthetized. Teeth 
have been extracted, babies delivered and even limbs amputated, the 
sole anesthetic used being the voice of the doctor-hypnotist saying: 
“You will feel no pain.” 

Even more intriguing is the phenomenon of “post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion,” where the hypnotist plants a thought in a subject’s subcon- 
scious mind which is not put into effect until after the trance is ended. 

One of the most astounding powers of hypnotism is “age regres- 
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sion,” used by doctors to bring about 
a speedier cure for amnesia and 
other emotional ills. In the trance 
state, subjects seem to recover their 
childhood selves under suggestion of 
the hypnotist, reliving their past, re- 
calling events long since forgotten. 
Bernard Wolfe and Raymond Rosen- 
thal in their study, “Hypnotism 
Comes of Age,” say: “The present 
itself and the whole period in be- 
tween are blotted out. The patient 
now lives only in terms of the habits 
and thoughts of that period of his 


life which he is re-experiencing.” 


W HAT, ACTUALLY, is hypnotism? 
What happens to the subject’s 
mind, his body? How is the hypno- 
tist able to get such amazing reac- 
tions? How does science explain the 
mysterious phenomenon? 

To begin with, hypnotism is cer- 
tainly not new. The Egyptians used 
it as early as 3000 B.C., although it 
did not come to world attention un- 
til the 18th century when a Vien- 
nese physician, Franz Anton Mes- 
mer, created an international furor 
with what he termed “animal mag- 
netism.” Thousands flocked to his 
“magnetic seances” to benefit from 
his miraculous healing power. He 
set up lavish offices in Paris; and 
performed before the court of Marie 
Antoinette. His work stirred up so 
much controversy that the French 
government investigated his claims 
and declared him a quack. 

The Mesmer affair toppled “hyp- 
notism” — as it later came to be 
called —into disrepute; but the 
technique was still used. Doctors 
kept reporting its fantastic accom- 
plishments. One surgeon told of per- 
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forming hundreds of operations, 
including amputations, using noth- 
ing but hypnotic anesthesia. Another 
told of relieving excruciating head- 
aches and curing the mentally ill. 

Such reports brought hypnotism 
new stature. Finally it came to the 
attention of Sigmund Freud. He ex- 
plored its possibilities, then abruptly 
turned his back on it. The disap- 
proval of so eminent a man was a 
crushing blow; and more than half 
a century elapsed before hypnotism 
was rediscovered as a medical aid. 

Even today, science does not pre- 
tend to know all the answers about 
hypnotism. Nevertheless, researchers 
have learned that a complex and 
subtle psychological change takes 
place within the hypnotized subject. 

Wolfe and Rosenthal, in their 
study of the science, explain that 
all of us, in our waking moments, 
maintain our personalities and egos 
through our five senses. In the hyp- 
notic trance, however, the wall be- 
tween the ego and the outer world 
becomes dim and fragile, and after 
a while it completely dissolves. 

“At this point,” explain Wolfe 
and Rosenthal, “the almost magical 
transformation takes place! Like a 
sponge sopping up water, the sub- 
ject’s diffused and amorphous per- 
sonality absorbs and incorporates the 
personality of the hypnotist as a 
part of himself. So, when he hears 
the hypnotist telling him what to do, 
he imagines that it is his own voice 
issuing commands.. .” 

Thus the widely held notion that 
a hypnotist has a subject “in his 
power” is not true at all. The 
“power” is in the mind of the sub- 
ject. “The hypnotist,” one expert 
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Though no flashy cure-all, hypnotism emerges as one 
more weapon in the fight against disease 





states, “simply induces you to con- 
centrate and limit your attention to 
what he wants to do.” 

This explains, at least in part, why 
hypnotized individuals are able to 
perform unusual physical acts they 
cannot do while awake. For ex- 
ample, a favorite trick of a stage 
hypnotist is to “order” a subject to 
become board-like in stiffness. ‘The 
performer thereupon places his head 
on one chair, his feet on another and 
invites audience members to stand 
on the subject’s rigid abdomen. 

The explanation is that all of us 
have much greater mental capacity 
and physical strength than we think. 
The woman who sees her child teet- 
ering at the edge of a deep pool runs 
to his side, and runs faster than she 
ever thought she could. The victim 
of an attacker exhibits “superhu- 
man” strength to beat him off and 
get away. And under hypnosis, a 
subject is told to tense his muscles 
and he does so to the point of cata- 
leptic rigidity. 

The point is that hypnotism does 
not make the body rigid, because 
the act of hypnosis does not change 
the composition of the human body. 
The subject makes himself rigid be- 
cause it is in his own power to do so. 
Hypnotism represents the power of 
suggestion which enables him to re- 
lease the strength he actually does 
possess. 

This amazing power of suggestion 
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explains quite a few things that hap- 
pen under hypnosis. The heart, for 
example, can be speeded up or 
slowed down by suggestions which 
affect the emotions. A hypnotized 
person is told he is in the Arctic and 
he shivers with cold. He is told he is 
walking through a steaming jungle 
and he perspires. He is given water 
to drink, told it is gin, and he pro- 
ceeds to act intoxicated. 

How does hypnotic anesthesia 
work? This is a puzzler, One ex- 
planation is advanced by Leslie M. 
LeCron and Jean Bordeaux in their 
book “Hypnotism Today.” The 
body’s nervous system, they point 
out, carries messages to the brain by 
means of an intricate network of 
nerves and impulses. Thus we feel 
pain. The hypnotist comes along and 
“throws a switch to shut off the 
current.” 

In effect, LeCron and Bordeaux 
assert, he creates a short circuit. 
Thus the message of pain never 
reaches the brain, and it doesn’t hurt 
where he suggests it won’t. In the 
same way, the hypnotist can block 
out the messages of the other senses 
—-touch, taste, smell and sight. 

How about the hypnotized per- 
son’s uncanny ability to recall events 
long ago forgotten? In some mys- 
terious way the conscious mind, 
which dictates what you will recall 
and what you won’t, is temporarily 
shunted aside and the subconscious 
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mind, with all its miraculous abili- 
ties, takes over. 

The subconscious mind is a vast 
storehouse believed by many to con- 
tain memories of everything that 
happened to a human being—every 
experience he has had, all the facts 
he has learned, all the words he has 
ever heard uttered. The subcon- 
scious mind has absorbed it all and 
filed it away. 

Under the guidance of a skilled 
psychiatrist, it can be made to dis- 
gorge the things it has been accumu- 
lating since infancy. In the case of 
an amnesia victim, the subconscious 
mind has all the facts and tells them. 
Awake, he can’t recall anything be- 
cause his conscious mind has blocked 
out memory. 

Children between 5 and 15 can 
be more easily hypnotized than 
adults, but it has been estimated 
that only about seven per cent of 
persons between 55 and 65 can be 
placed in the trance state. Nobody 
can be hypnotized unless his con- 
scious or unconscious mind is per- 
fectly willing. 


4 pares ARE FOUR different meth- 
ods used by hypnotists to produce 
this trance state. In general, they 
are based on creating an atmos- 
phere of complete relaxation. A 
widely used one is to seat the sub- 
ject in a comfortable chair or have 
him lie on a couch. Then the hyp- 
notist talks quietly, soothingly, sug- 
gesting that the subject is becoming 
more and more sleepy and his eyes 
are growing heavier and heavier. 
Before long, a receptive person’s 
eyes will close and he will be off in 
a hypnotic trance. 
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Sometimes, subjects are told to 
gaze fixedly at a light or shiny object 
held just above the level of the eyes. 
Professor W. R. Wells, according to 
Wolfe and Rosenthal, holds up a 
pen or eraser and tells his subjects 
to gaze at it steadily, with eyeballs 
turned up, thinking of nothing else. 

A few minutes later, subjects are 
told: “Close your eyes as tightly as 
possible, but keep your eyeballs 
turned up as if you were still looking 
at the object.” After a few minutes 
of this, Wells counts to seven—at 
seven, he says, “You won't be able 
to open your eyes.” For receptive 
persons, the hypnotic state will 
follow. 

A good deal of scientific contro- 
versy centers around the question of 
whether a hypnotized subject would 
perform an act which he knows is 
wrong and which he would shrink 
from doing while awake. 

At an eastern college, for example, 
a coed in a graduate course was 
hypnotized in front of a class and 
then instructed to remove her cloth- 
ing. The girl’s face became con- 
torted, perspiration broke out on 
her forehead and suddenly she 
snapped from her trance and ran 
sobbing from the room. 

On the other hand, experiments 
have shown that hypnotized persons 
may perform a wrongful act that 
is actually in conflict with their 
personality. 

Is there a possibility that the hyp- 
notist would not be able to waken 
his subject? This just cannot hap- 
pen, doctors say. Because hypnotism 
is based on cooperation, and once 
that foundation is destroyed, the 
trance state is snapped. Should the 
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hypnotist leave—or even die before 
bringing his subject back—awak- 
ening would be automatic in a very 
short time. 

Are there any dangers involved 
in hypnotism? There are, real ones. 
Lay practitioners can do irrepara- 
ble harm by their ability to produce 
hypnotic effects which they neither 
understand nor know how to use. 
In the hands of a parlor entertain- 
er, hypnotism can result in serious 
mental disorders to emotionally un- 
stable persons, for he can produce 
states of acute anxiety. 

An amateur may forget to remove 
a post-hypnotic suggestion. Once, a 
subject was told he wouldn’t be able 
to see a door. He bumped into it sev- 
eral times, to the delight of the com- 
pany. Then, when the fun was over, 
he still didn’t see it. Someone opened 
it and he fell down a flight of steps, 
breaking both legs. 





Dr. James A. Brussel, writing in a 
publication of the American Med- 
ical Association, cites the case of a 
woman who suffered agonizing chest 
pains. She went to an amateur hyp- 
notist who had set himself up as a 
“professor.” 

The treatments made the woman 
a good deal more comfortable, and 
she didn’t learn until it was too late 
that the pains were caused by cancer 
which might have been caught in 
time had she gone to a doctor. 

Obviously, then, hypnotism should 
only be practiced as a therapy by a 
qualified medical specialist. Ob- 
viously, too, it must not be regarded 
as a cure-all, but as another potent 
type of treatment in the continuing 
battle against pain and disease. 

Take away the hocus-pocus, wipe 
off the theatrical grease paint, and 
hypnosis emerges at long last as a 
major boon to humanity. 





N 1933, when the depression was at its worst, editor Arthur Bris- 
| bane wrote a stirring editorial calling for adjustment of con- 
tracts entered into before 1929, when business was booming. 

It so happened that Brisbane owned considerable real estate and 
one of his tenants, who had signed a long term lease in 1929 ata 
whopping rent, agreed wholeheartedly with this point of view. 

The following day, the tenant sent him a copy of the editorial, 
and asked for a 10 per cent reduction in rent. By return mail, he 
received a letter from the editor, okaying the reduction. 

“This will show you that I practice what I preach,” wrote Bris- 
bane. Then he added, “In the future, however, please be like my 


other readers. Disagree with me.” 


—E. E. EDGAR 


pepper married a wealthy couple and after the ceremony, in- 
stead of the customary payment, was presented with a pair of yel- 


low kid gloves. 


He accepted them graciously and upon returning 
home tucked them away in a drawer. 
about, he came upon the gloves. 


Years later, rummaging 
Absent-mindedly, he tried one 


on—and discovered a $10 bill neatly folded in each finger! 
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words that make 
all the difference 








by Leonarp A. STEVENS 


Learn the breakdown of these 14 basic words, 
says an expert, and you will hold the master 
key to a supervocabulary of 100,000 words 


OUR SUCCESS in business, trade, 
Y profession—even in love and 

marriage—may depend on the 
number of words vou know. New 
research has found that there’s a 
definite correlation between success 
and a good vocabulary. 

The more words you know, the 
more likely you are to understand 
what you hear or read. Also, when 
you speak or write you have a bet- 
ter chance of being understood. 

When a member of the Florida 
Board of Health gave 100 pregnant 
women a simple vocabulary test, the 
results were frightening. 

One woman didn’t even know 
what the word pregnancy meant. 
Several thought that maternity only 
referred to the clothes pregnant 
women wear. Such misunderstand- 
ing, or lack, of words in a mother’s 
vocabulary could easily lead to 
trouble that might affect her own 
and her child’s health. 

The building of a good vocabu- 
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lary has generally been accomplished 
by painstakingly memorizing the 
meanings of one word after another. 
But there is a better and easier way. 

Most English word meanings are 
formed by a comparatively few syl- 
lables repeated again and again 
throughout the language. And some 
ten years ago, Dr. James I. Brown 
of the University of Minnesota, a 
leading authority on vocabulary, 
set out to discover which of these 
syllables were most important in the 
teaching of vocabulary. 

He broke down every word in 
W ebster’s Collegiate Dictionary and 
tabulated the prefixes (the first syl- 
lables of words) and roots (the 
syllables containing the basic mean- 
ings) in the order of their impor- 
tance. The most important are 
found in what he calls the 14 Master 
Words, in the center column of the 
chart on page 81. 

If used as directed for as little as 
15 minutes a day for two weeks, this 
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KEV TO 100,000 WORDS 
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SPELLINGS | MEANING SPELLINGS | MEANING 
Down or To H 
DE- = cies DETAIN TAIN | Ten, Tin ° ate ” 


T cn. Capt, To Take or 
Ceiv, Ceit, : 
: Seize 
Cip 
To Stand, 
Endure or 
Persist 
, ’ mee oe 
Speech or 
Science 


To Fold, Bend, 
UNCOMPLICATED Twist or 


Interweave 





Back or 
Again To Lead, Make, 


REPRODUCTION Shape or 


Forward or Fashion 
in Favor of 








Fac, Fact, To Mak 
OVERSUFFICIENT oe oe ° “ or 
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chart can serve as a key for reason- 
ing out the meaning of an estimated 
100,000 words. 

The chart breaks the 14 Master 
Words apart, with the prefixes 
printed on the left and the roots on 
the right. Each prefix and root has 
its own meaning. 

Learn the prefixes and roots, how 
they are used and how to recognize 
them as they appear in different 
words. Work with one word at a 
time. 

Here are the steps to take with 
each word: 

1. Look it up in a dictionary. 
When you know the correct defini- 
tion, jot down the word in a sen- 
tence. For example, with the first 
word you might write: “I will de- 
tain the man.” 

2. Now notice how the meanings 
of the prefix and root have been 
combined to make the total mean- 
ing of the word. In detain, de 
means “down,” and tain means “to 
hold.” If you detain a man, you 
literally “hold” him “down.” 

3. Look up all the other words 
in the dictionary beginning with the 
same prefix and notice how its 
meaning has been applied. 

4. Several prefixes have different 
spellings. Look through the diction- 
ary for words beginning with these 
spellings and notice how the over- 
all meaning has been applied. 


5. Now turn your attention to 
the root. See what other words you 
can think of or find in the diction- 
ary using it. Notice how the root’s 
meaning applies to the words’ total 
meanings. 

For example, take the third word’s 
root, cept. Right away you may think 
of accept. To accept something is to 
“take” something. 

Now try the different spellings of 
the root. Cap, for instance, is found 
in capable. A capable leader “takes”’ 
leadership. 

6. After a few days, try construct- 
ing words by applying different pre- 
fixes to different roots. For example, 
take the second prefix, inter. Add it 
to the fourth root, fer. You will see 
how interfere was born. 

Use these six steps, working your 
way a day at a time down the list. 
As you progress, the exercises be- 
come harder. The last few words, 
for example, have two prefixes each. 
Also, the prefix in appears twice with 
two different meanings. The correct 
meaning, however, becomes obvious 
when you notice how a word with 
the prefix in is used in a sentence. 

If you want a dramatic example 
of how often the prefixes and roots 
appear, take a printed page and find 
all the prefixes and roots from the 
chart that you can. Underline them 
in red. If you do a good job, you 
will literally change the page’s color. 


cE Honor Bright oy 


LETTER to a teen-age counseling column read: “I am only 19, and 
I stayed out until two o’clock the other night. My mother objects. 


Did I do wrong?” 


The answer was: “Try to remember.” 
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—A. M.A. Journal 
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The Medical Gumshoes i 


Who Save Lives 


by Harotp MEHLING 


G-men of disease, they trail 
verms, ferret out bacterial cul- 
prits and thwart epidemics 


Trinidad, Colorado, not long 

ago. Every minute heightened 
the danger to the normally placid 
town. Dread typhoid fever had 
struck 12 persons. No one knew 
where it had come from, or where it 
might strike next. 

For the special Epidemic Intelli- 
gence Service investigator who flew 
into Trinidad that day, time was the 
critical factor. He had to find the 
source of the insidious typhoid germs 
before they could spread further. 

Situations like this were not new 
to this medical detective. His or- 
ganization, the Government’s Epi- 
demic Intelligence Service, was set 
up for just such emergencies. During 
its five years of existence, the EIS’s 
corps of disease detectives has 
nipped scores of epidemic threats, 
sometimes so quietly that they have 
gone unnoticed by the public. 

Well aware that typhoid fever is 
always dangerous and elusive, epi- 


FF EAR hung like a time bomb over 
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demiologist Dr. Harold Nitowsky 
listened carefully as he was briefed 
on the Trinidad outbreak. The 
symptoms were classic. The victims 
had felt weak, headachy, feverish. 
Their fever had risen until they had 
to be hospitalized. 

Dr. Nitowsky went to work on 
this “whodunit” in real life in the 
same way a Criminal detective would 
operate. First he questioned each 
patient in detail and at length. 

“Have you eaten anything unusu- 
al lately? Where have you visited? 
Have you taken any trips? Exactly 
when did you start feeling ill?” 

The questioning continued until 
the epidemiologist had gathered a 
mass of information. But all of it 
seemed to lead nowhere. 

When he began to analyze the 12 
victims’ answers, however, Dr. Ni- 
towsky’s methods departed from 
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those of the criminologist. Where 
the latter would be seeking contra- 
dictory testimony, the medical detec- 
tive looked for some fact or incident 
that would link each of the 12 to 
the others. 

Eventually, when such a fact did 
emerge, it was a most peculiar one— 
all the stricken persons were Lu- 
therans! 

Seizing on this odd clue, Dr. Ni- 
towsky soon had his explanation: 
all had attended a church supper a 
short time before they became ill. 

Now he reconstructed the crime. 
Back he went to the patients and 
questioned each again. 

“What dishes did you eat? Which 
did you pass up? Did you have 
salad? Dessert?” 

After putting the same questions 
to those who had attended the sup- 
per without becoming ill, Dr. Nitow- 
sky knew who had eaten what 
entree, who had had seconds on 
which vegetable, and who had 
turned up his nose at the chocolate 
souffle. Matching his lists, he quick- 
ly narrowed the suspect foods to a 
devil’s food cake, a carrot salad and 
a macaroni salad. 

Everyone who had handled food 
at the supper was then called in. The 
missing piece fell into place when 
laboratory tests showed that the 
woman who had prepared the car- 
rot salad was a typhoid carrier, al- 
though, as usual, she was unaware 
of her condition. 

She was barred from further 
handling of food and can no longer 
be an unknowing disease threat. 
Trinidad breathed easier. 

Sudden epidemics touched off in 
mysterious ways, and spreading like 
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fire in high wind, have always been 
one of our most frightening enemies. 
Modern medicine has made it easier 
to control them, but they must still 


be found before they can be halted. 


o assisT the state health depart- 

ments in ferreting out these ene- 
mies, the U.S. Public Health Service 
set up the EIS in 1951 as a segment 
of the Epidemiology branch. (Both 
the Epidemiology branch and the 
EIS are a part of the Government’s 
Communicable Disease Center.) As 
head of the Epidemiology Branch, 
veteran epidemiologist Dr. Alexan- 
der D. Langmuir directs the move- 
ments of his highly mobile detec- 
tives from headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Most of his staff of doctors, nurses, 
biologists and veterinarians are 
based at different places around the 
country, working on regular assign- 
ments. In emergencies they form 
teams and go where needed. They 
have already responded to over 
1,000 calls for epidemic and special 
case investigations, many times on 
grab-the-next-plane notice. 

One of their most frightening as- 
signments happened during the Ko- 
rean War when nine malaria cases 
broke out at Nevada City, Califor- 
nia. Two epidemiologists hurried in 
at the request of state health of- 
ficials. Malaria has virtually been 
eradicated in this country, and con- 
sequently some doctors might not 
immediately recognize its symptoms. 
That made a full-scale investigation. 
imperative. 

On their arrival, entomologist Roy 
Fritz and veteran nurse Albina 
Bozym learned that the nine stricken 
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persons were among 1,900 Camp 
Fire Girls who had been hiking, 
cooking and sleeping in the open at 
a nearby camp. The girls had 
camped out in the pine woods over 
a holiday weekend, but had broken 
camp and scattered to their homes 
before the first signs of the malarial 
infections had actually appeared. 

The investigators’ 
first job was to find out 
whether the infection 
had been transmitted 
at the encampment, so 
the other girls’ families 
could be warned to 
consult their family 
physicians. Early detec- 
tion could save many 
of them much misery; 
in some cases, it might save lives. 

Working with the state health de- 
partment, Fritz and Nurse Bozym 
checked out clue after clue as they 
examined records in local doctors’ 
offices, studied chill-tonic sales rec- 
ords in drugstores, talked to scores 
of people. 

“Those pine woods are thick with 
mosquitoes,” one man told them. 
“Sometimes they’re so bad, campers 
can’t get a night’s sleep.” 

Fritz and Nurse Bozym dropped 
their records, picked up mosquito 
traps and rushed to the camping 
area where they bagged thousands 
of the buzzing insects. Many, they 
discovered after laboratory examin- 
ation, were of the type that can 
transmit disease. 

The search was narrowing, but 
one oddity still baffled them: there 
were no other malaria cases among 
residents of the entire lake area. 
Taking all precautions, telegrams 
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were flashed to the homes of all 
1,500 girls, alerting their parents to 
the possible danger. 

While Roy Fritz puzzled over this, 
a chance conversation with a prop- 
erty owner at the lake revealed that 
a Korean veteran had camped out 
there over the Fourth of July. 

A short time later, the medical de- 
tectives tracked down 
the young Marine’s 
records and discovered 
that he had contracted 
malaria in Korea and 
had been discharged 
just a few weeks earlier 
from a hospital 100 
miles away. The epi- 
demiologists then dis- 
covered that when he 
had spent the holiday weekend at 
the camp site near Nevada City, ma- 
laria had come back to him, with 
chills and fever. When the Marine 
awoke, he was covered with mos- 
quitoes and badly bitten. 

The picture was clear. Mosquitoes 
had attacked the unfortunate Ma- 
rine during his acute relapse and 
then spread the malarial infection 
to the girls. 

Then, with their work over, en- 
tomologist Fritz and Nurse Bozym 
flew out to await the next call. 

Operatives of the EIS, despite 
the drama of their work, modestly 
insist that the first line of defense 
of the nation’s health lies with the 
doctors and health authorities of 
our states, cities and towns. The 
EIS’s job, Dr. Langmuir explains, 1s 
to assist them in emergencies. 

When children are involved, the 
disease detectives work with extra 
speed, since the intimate contact of 
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youngsters can be a fast spreader of 
infections. Such a case confronted 
EIS agents in Tennessee, where 400 
children attended a summer camp 
that broke up when 100 of them 
came down with infectious hepatitis, 
or jaundice. 

At the camp site, a community 
drinking cup was suspected. But the 
medical detectives, along with state 
health department officials, also 
trained suspicious eyes on a spring 
that provided the camp’s water. 

They stopped at three cabins in 
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the camp and dropped colored dye 
into the sewer lines of each one. 

The evidence soon arrived. The 
spring fairly sparkled with the dye, 
confirming their suspicion that 
faulty piping in the sewer line from 
one of the three cabins was polluting 
the water. They were then able to 
discover which one it was. 

The. plumbing was immediately 
revamped and the camp site made 
safe again. And another saga in the 
thrilling record of medical detection 
was ended. 





Money Matters 





AN 80-YEAR-OLD GENTLEMAN was discussing his will with a suc- 
cessful young lawyer. He wanted all his possessions to go to his 
wife as long as she remained a widow. In the event she remar- 
ried, the property was to revert to the children. 

The lawyer, discovering, that the wife was then 79, gently sug- 
gested that the limiting clause was hardly necessary. 

“No,” said the old man decisively, “there’s no telling what 
young fellers like you will do for money!” —Capper’s Weekly 
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DEAR MR. BROWN: 

In re: THE ALMIGHTY $ 

There i$ a little matter that one of our cu$tomer$ ha$ $eem- 
ingly forgotten entirely. $ome make u$ many promi$e$ but do 
not keep them. 
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Very Truly your$, 
The Mantle Lamp Co. 


“MARY ANN FREY 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


bebeLs,Uta & + Seas 


Bigger using celebrities whose first and last names 
are connectable can be a cerebral challenge, claims Quiz- 
master Jack Carson, star of his own CBS Radio show (Mon- 
day through Friday, 8-8:30 p.m., EDST). In the groups below, 
chain these cohorts together carefully. For instance: single 
tax economist; Secretary of the Treasury; film tough guy— 
HENRY GEORGE; GEORGE HUMPHREY; HUMPHREY BOGART. Look 
before you link, Carson cautions. (Answers on page 146.) 


Of cherry tree fame; created Ichabod Crane; hated to arise in A.M. 
Introduced Lanny Budd; toured Main Street; Atomic Energy head. 
Bespectacled comedian of silents; wrote The Robe; he did return. 
Operetta composer; actor from England; Chicago store owner. 
American traitor; told Old Wives’ Tales; publisher, joke anthologist. 
Poet of Don Juan; golfing great; scion, in Latin-American affairs. 
China locale author; comics’ early space hero; baseball immortal. 
Steamboat inventor; radio commentator; imagined Wonderland. 
Immortal pitcher; shot by Burr; viewed from Pompey’s Head. 


. William Sydney Porter; made model-T; baseball czar. 
. Street Scene actress; wrote Yellow Jack; film and plane tycoon. 


Interned in Korea; singer in comedy duo; followed Andy Jackson. 


. Trumpeteer bandleader; East of Eden star; dapper ex-statesman. 
. British field marshal: mail-order house; originated the ‘400.’ 


TV’s Peter Pan; Reformation leader; foremost plant hybridizer. 
American pragmatist; recalls names or faces; young movie actor. 


. TV’s “Daddy”; third president; Confederacy head. 
. Miners’ leader; Sharman’s dad; silents’ derring-doer. 
. Sings with Mary Ford; actor or senator; ex-Secretary of Interior. 


13-year-old diarist; “Bring Em Back Alive”; early cowboy hero. 


. New England poetess; traveler-commentator; Menlo Park inventor. 
. Georgia’s senior senator; Near East expert; head, CIA. 
. At “Home” on TV; Saint, converted much of East; rhumba king. 
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THE 

GREAT 
TEXAS 
CRASH 








by ELwetit CRrissey 


WESTERING SUN slanted down 
A upon 30,000 men, women and 
children scattered over the 
raw, heat-baked slopes of a shallow 
natural amphitheater in McLennan 
County, Texas. All day long they 
had been arriving, on excursion 
trains, in farm wagons, surreys and 
on horseback to witness the zaniest 
yet most spectacular drama in the 
boisterous history of early American 
railroading. 

They were hot, dusty and tired, 
but all that was forgotten now as 
they fixed their attention on the 
twin ribbons of steel that crossed the 
amphitheater. On one rim stood a 
brilliantly painted locomotive and 
string of cars, the engine’s diamond- 
shaped stack belching smoke. On the 
opposite rim, facing it some two 
miles away, waited a similar train. 

About midway between them, be- 
side a telegraph pole bearing the 
freshly painted sign— “Point Of 
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Collision”—stood a tall man in a 
frock coat. He waved his sun hel- 
met and a tense hush fell over the 
assemblage. 

The starting signal was flashed. 
The locomotives answered it with 
blasts from their whistles and the 
crowd broke into a cheer as the drive 
wheels turned and the trains started 
down the grades toward each other. 

It was ten minutes after five on 
Tuesday, September 15, 1896, and 
the great Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
collision party was under way. 

The idea for the M. K. & T.’s 
superspectacle originated in a col- 
lision staged for publicity purposes 
by an Ohio railroad the previous 
summer. Two ancient locomotives, 
each hauling a few decrepit freight 
cars, bumped noses and cracked up 
several cars. It wasn’t much to 
watch. 

Among those disappointed by the 
poor show was young W. G. Crush 
of Dallas, Texas, general passenger 
agent for the M. K. & T., or “Katy” 
as the road was familiarly known. 
Mr. Crush believed that the lusty 
young Katy could stage a wreck 
really worth watching, and that 
Texas was the place to do it. He sold 
the idea to officials of the line and 
presently gaudy bill posters an- 
nouncing the event appeared on 
Texas barns and fences. 

The Katy shops put a pair of loco- 
motives of the ’80s into perfect me- 
chanical condition. Their cabs and 
wheels were painted bright green, 
the tenders red. Cowcatcher bars 
were alternate green and red, boilers 
enameled gleaming black. 

To give added weight, the cattle 
cars that were to make up the trains 
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were filled with crossties, and their 
sides boarded over and covered with 
bill posters. 

The spot selected for the collision 
was at the bottom of a shallow de- 
pression from which the track sloped 
upward in both directions. This in- 
creased momentum. The surround- 
ing hills made a natural theater for 
the show, and officials assured 
everybody there was no danger. 

Early on the morning of the great 
day, spectators began arriving from 
as far away as Parsons, Kansas, and 
Galveston on the Gulf; and be- 
fore the day was over the Katy had 
pressed into service every passenger 
coach it owned. 

At five o’clock, both trains coasted 
down to the collision point, put their 
pilots together and were photo- 
graphed; then backed slowly up the 
grades to their appointed stations. 

“This was the moment we had 
waited for,” James Virgil Montrief, 
late mayor of Bridgeport, Texas, re- 
membered not long ago. “I'll admit 
I was nervous, so I found a place 
near the top of a hill probably 300 
yards from the track. And I can 


tell you, I’m mighty thankful I did. 

“On every vantage point in all 
directions spectators stood literally 
on tiptoes, fascinated. Those trains 
sure sound dizzy nowadays, but we 
thought they were downright beau- 
tiful.” 

Mr. Crush waved his sun-helmet 
and,moments later, the show was on. 

Black smoke rolling, safety valves 
hissing, the trains got under way. 
Each whistle cord had been rigged 
to a drive wheel, causing the whistles 
to shriek at every turn. In addition, 
torpedoes had been strapped to the 
rails at intervals making a ghastly 
uproar that rose in crescendo as the 
trains gathered speed. 

Faster and faster they raced down 
the incline toward each other. The 
suspense an instant before the col- 
lision was almost unendurable 
Many turned away, unable to bear 
the sight, as the two locomotives 
crashed head on with a jar that 
shook the ground. They met within 
ten feet of the sign—but the result 
was more than anybody had bar- 
gained for. 

The front ends flattened out with 


smoke rolling, whistles shrieking, the trains Soeoemeenn raced 
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head on — to crash in the most fantastic collision in history 
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the shock. There was the sickening 
sound of splintering wood and the 
tortured shriek of rending metal. 
Then, instead of upending as an- 
ticipated, the locomotives telescoped 
horizontally—and both boilers ex- 
ploded with a monstrous roar. 

Instantly, the collision point was 
enveloped in a cloud of scalding 
steam from which a deadly hail of 
steel fragments—some the size of 
postage stamps, others whole drive 
wheels—sprayed out over the terri- 
fied crowd. 

The cap sheaf of a smokestack 
was blown a quarter of a mile and 
buried itself in the earth only 15 feet 
from screaming men and women 
struggling frantically to get out of 
its path. A pair of massive trucks 
weighirfg nearly a ton were lifted 
igto the air, knocking down a tele- 
graph pole as if it had been a weed. 

A cylinder head with two feet of 
piston rod attached, sailing round 
and round, whistled directly over the 
photographers’ stand. J. C. Dean, 
a Waco photographer, had his right 
eye destroyed by a two-inch bolt. 
Another hurtling bolt broke the leg 
of a 14-year-old boy. 

Two lengths of heavy brake chain 
soared through the air, coiling and 
uncoiling like aerial serpents. One 
cracked the skull of 19-year-old 
Ernest Darnell of Bremond, who 
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died shortly after. By some strange 
miracle his, and_one other person 
who was fatally injured that day, 
were the only deaths attributable to 
the explosion. 

A McLennan County farmer, 
watching the crash from a treetop, 
became so excited he fell from his 
perch, broke his left leg and dislo- 
cated his right hip. 

All that was left of the two trains, 
except for each rear car, was a 
smoking mass of broken metal and 
kindling wood. “I doubt if there 
ever was more complete destruction 
in the world than of those two en- 
gines,” a famous photographer from 
New York said later. “It did not 
seem to me as if a piece as big as a 
hat remained.” 

For a full minute after the ex- 
plosion, the crowd stood stock still, 
literally stunned by the concussion. 
Then, with a yell, those that found 
themselves unhurt broke for the 
wreck to hunt souvenirs. 

The Katy never again operated 
sO many trains in one day. But 
though a huge sum was realized, 
heavy damages had to be paid out 
to the injured. 

However, Mr. Crush always 
claimed his great collision show was 
a tremendous success. And the Katy 
is still proud of it—it made the road 
famous from coast to coast. 





At YORK cCiTy businessman has given up all hope of getting 


perfect letters from his typist. 


He sends the misspelled, untidy letters but evens matters with a 
rubber stamp he had specially made. It marks, in the lower left- 
hand corner: “She can’t type—but she’s beautiful.” 


-~MEYER Bencer, “‘About New York,’’ The New York Times 
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Our whole nation has profited from 





the fabulous bill inscribed ee. 








To Our GIs 
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HEN 39-YEAR-OLD ex-mess 
W cersean Joseph Cazulo-Al- 

varez of Levittown, Long Is- 
land, received his bachelor’s degree 
at the June commencement at near- 
by Adelphi College, he symbolized 
the end of what has been called “one 
of the noblest experiments in Ameri- 
can history.” 

Of 350 graduates, Joe was the 
only GI of World War II still study- 
ing under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, more affectionately 
known to 15,600,000 veterans as the 
“GI Bill of Rights.” A few weeks 
later, on July 25, 1956, the famed 
educational program that brought 
the trench coat and baby carriage 
to America’s colleges and vocation- 
al schools came to an end. 

Joe Cazulo-Alvarez, the last ex- 
dogface at Adelphi, had been a staff 
sergeant in the Middle East until his 
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discharge in 1946. For five years he 
worked as a chef at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
taking evening courses during two 
of the years. Then he decided to get 
a college education by studying full 
time. For this, the Government, ac- 
cording to the GI law, paid Joe’s 
tuition and gave him $105 a month 
subsistence to help support his wife 
and pay the GI mortgage on his 
ranch house until he received his de- 
gree in dietetics and nutrition. 

“IT could never have done it with- 
out the GI Bill,” Joe says appreci- 
atively. 

Since the GI Bill’s inception in 
1944, almost every World War II 
ex-serviceman has used at least one 
of its many benefits. Over 7,800,000, 
or 51 per cent, trained in schools, on 
the farm and on-the-job for every 
civilian occupation from nuclear 
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physics to shoemaking. The Bill 
turned out 440,000 engineers, 63,000 
doctors, 23,000 nurses, 113,000 scien- 
tists, 237,000 teachers, 42,000 ma- 
chinists, 36,000 ministers — all in 
drastically short supply in post-war 
America. 

More than 4,500,000 vets bought 
homes under the small down pay- 
ment GI mortgages; 


employment benefits 
from the “52-20 Club” 
which terminated in 
1949; some 300,000 re- 
ceived GI business and 
farm loans to develop 
everything from cattle 
ranches in Florida to 
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women of our armed forces that the 
American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

Today, 12 years later, the record 
indicates that the GI Bill has been 
a miraculously successful social ex- 
periment without precedent—with 
a resounding impact on the coun- 
try’s very way of life. At a cost 


9.000.000 collected un ==" of $1,800 per veteran, 
mpl TIJUA 
CAPITAL OF SIN 


This gaudiest, 
loudest and frankest 
bargain-basement of sin 
has become a notori- 
ous playground for teen- 
agers and young adults 
seeking new thrills. 


In September Coronet 


it has been a veritable 
banker, friend, counse- 
lor, co-signer and both 
rich and Dutch uncle 
to him. It has not only 
helped restore him to 
a position he might 
have had without the 
war, but has from all 








two kiddie shops in 
Washington, D. C., opened by two 
ex-WACs. 

For all this, Uncle Sam’s tab was 
some $19,000,000,000. Has it been 
worth all that money? Has it really 
done the veterans and America any 
good? 

After the Civil War, returning 
Union soldiers were given $100. 
Spanish-American War veterans, at 
first, got only a hopeful pat from 
Teddy Roosevelt. In 1932, dis- 
gruntled World War I servicemen 
made their bonus march on Wash- 
ington only to be dispersed by the 
U. S. Army. Veterans, it seemed, 
were inexorably doomed to be the 
“lost” generation of the society they 
fought to protect. 

Then on June 22, 1944, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
bulky Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
with the comment: “{This] gives 
emphatic notice to the men and 
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evidence made Mr. Ex- 
GI (average age 362) the educa- 
tional, financial and professional 
leader of America. 

He earns almost $600 a year more 
than the non-veteran ($3,631 vs. 
$3,065) according to last compiled 
figures in 1953, with probably a 
broader spread today. He is a col- 
lege man (freshman) compared to 
the 10th grade education of the non- 
veteran. Courtesy of GI mortgages, 
the chances are better than average 
that he owns his own home; and he 
has unusually high representation in 
the skilled fields. 

“The GI Bill might seem expen- 
sive. The training program alone 
cost $14,500,000,000,” a Veterans 
Administration spokesman explains. 
“But just the extra income tax that 
vets who trained now pay Uncle 
Sam comes to over $1,000,000,000 a 
year. By 1968, they’ll have paid the 
program off in full.” 

The first rumors of free schooling 
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for vets were tossed off as latrine 
hearsay by GIs from New Guinea to 
Sicily. But two weeks after D-Day, 
the legislation was passed unani- 
mously and duly nicknamed “The 
GI Bill of Rights.” The education 
provision guaranteed full tuition up 
to $500 a year plus textbooks and 
monthly subsistence that eventually 
became $75 a month for single stu- 
dents, $105 for married men and 
women, and $120 with a child. 

Though the VA itself predicted 
that only 7 per cent would take 
training, over 2,200,000 vets went 
to college on the GI Bill. In 1948, 
for instance, 74 per cent of all men 
students and 10 per cent of the 
women at Columbia University were 
veterans. Two of every five were 
married. 


(DYERNIOHT, the American campus 
was transformed. Smith took in 
its first man in 70 years. Freshman 
skull caps disappeared. Hell Week at 
Cornell became “Help Week.” Well- 
traveled mature veterans needled 
harassed professors into re-evalu- 
ating lectures they had delivered un- 
changed for 20 years. 

The new student body was an 
eager, poor, hard-working group 
anxious to make up for lost time. 

Now, with all the records in, Dean 
of Admissions Elwood C. Kastner of 
New York University, which trained 
more GIs (75,000) than any other 
college, says, “The World War II 
Gls were among the best and keen- 
est students we ever had. They 
caused colleges to expand and be- 
cause of it the schools are now better 
able to meet the large enrollments. 
What we learned from them has in- 
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creased the efficiency of educational 
techniques in our colleges.” 

Probably 48 per cent of the GI 
students couldn’t have gone to col- 
lege without the Bill. And of them, 
two out of three were gifted students. 

Floyd T. Gould came home after 
three years overseas with no idea of 
what he wanted to do. He took 
a menial job in a laundry, then 
switched to selling soap. He tried, 
then quit, a typing course on the GI 
Bill. 

By 1948, disgusted, he went to the 
VA for free vocational counseling, 
a service 1,500,000 vets have used. 
When the tests showed he had an 
outstanding IO and a natural ten- 
dency for sciences, he was enrolled 
in college as a GI physics student. 

Now, eight years later, ex-laun- 
dryman Floyd Gould has three de- 
grees, including a PH.D., and is an 
atomic physicist at the AEC’s Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. 

The vets proved to be a level- 
headed group: 300,000 went back 
and finished grade and high school, 
and 3,000,000 more studied trades 
including auto mechanics, uphol- 
stery, electronics, commercial art, etc. 

Veteran Pat Anthony learned to 
be a lion tamer on the GI Bill. The 
VA raised a bureaucratic eyebrow 
but finally approved his application 
to study the “trade” at Lewis Groe- 
bel’s Wild Animal Farm in Califor- 
nia. Anthony’s ten-lion act, valued 
at over $30,000, is now headlined by 
major circuses. 

Actor Rod Steiger, famed for his 
TV role of Marty and of Jud in the 
film Oklahoma, learned his craft as 
a GI student. Rod had only one year 
of high school before he went into 
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service. He fought as a combat tor- 
pedo man in the Navy, and after 
the war got a civil service clerk’s 
job in Newark, New Jersey. Eve- 
nings, he did some amateur acting in 
the employee’s dramatic group. 

“Rod, you ought to study full 
time,” the director told him one day. 
“You've got talent.” 

“On what?” Rod asked, and the 
director reminded him that the GI 
Bill covered theatrical schools. 

Steiger studied at the American 
Theatre Wing and The Actors’ 
Studio Inc., for four years before 
launching his successful career. ‘To- 
day he’s one of the Bill’s most en- 
thusiastic rooters. | 

“Without it,” he says, “I’d prob- 
ably still be a clerk in Newark.” 

The GI Bill has no greater en- 
thusiast than the ex-GI who lives 
in suburban comfort with his wife 
and two children in a $13,000 six- 
room ranch house—courtesy of the 
home loan provision of the Bill. 
Veterans—including a great many 
who couldn’t otherwise afford it— 
have bought over 4,500,000 GI Bill 
homes (24 per cent of the homes 
built in the country), making them 
our largest home-owning group. 


The GI Bill has been bread and 
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butter to the home building in- 
dustry, now the second largest in 
America, and to allied industries 
such as banking and building ma- 
terials. In fact, one of every six 
people is gainfully employed either 
directly or indirectly by the home 
building business. 

A little riskier, but just as reward- 
ing, has been the GI business and 
farm loan program under which the 
Government guarantees 50 per cent 
of a GI’s bank loan up to $4,000. So 
far, Uncle Sam has backed 295,000 
vets an average of $3,000 each. 
Seven out of ten have been repaid in 
full to date, and only 11 per cent 
of the money has defaulted. 

The life of the GI Bill of Rights 
has not been idyllic by any means. 
The “52-20 Club,” for example, 
came under attack as an invitation 
for veterans to loaf. Actually, the av- 
erage ex-GI used less than one-fifth 
of his $20 a week benefits. The ma- 
jority did look for, and find, work. 

The material benefits of the GI 
Bill of Rights to World War II vet- 
erans have been legion—education, 
jobs, businesses, farms, homes—but, 
greatest of all, it has given added 
self-respect and faith in America to 
an entire generation. 


(a ~" Truck Trouble a— 


DURING last fall’s floods, the New York City Fire Department sent a 
truck of gasoline to stricken Danbury, Connecticut. On the way it 


ran out of gas on a hill. 


—Reporter Dispatch 


WHEN A Melbourne, Australia, truck caught fire, the driver called the 
local fire department. The truck in question was hauling a shipment 


of fire extinguishers. 
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—Associated Press 
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We Are Fighting the 
“Cur SE of the Hapsburgs” 


by Gertrupve L. Ecos 
as told to KATHARINE G. Ecos 





N MONDAY, when I took our two-year-old, John, out of his 
() crib, I noticed a little blood on the pillow. I could not see 
where it had come from, but he looked pale. I called our 
family doctor. He found a small cut in the mouth but thought it 
would heal in a day or two. 

At that moment, my baby was bleeding to death. But I did 
not know it. 

Tuesday was an anxious day. When I found no blood on the 
pillow, I was jubilant. “It has stopped,” I called to my husband. 
But later I saw blood on John’s lip. So it went all day and night. 
No trace of blood, and then a stain. First hope, and then a chill- 
ing fear. 

By Wednesday we were thoroughly alarmed but still waiting 
for nature to take its healing course. The child was languid and 
terribly white. He was playing listlessly with blocks in the kitchen 
while I was getting lunch, when he suddenly vomited blood all 
over the floor. That was my introduction to hemophilia. 

At the hospital they found that a tiny artery under the tongue 
had been severed. Evidently John had fallen with a toy in his 
mouth and had been bleeding and swallowing blood for several 
days. The artery was tied and the bleeding checked. But too 
much blood had been lost, and the child began to go into 
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convulsions. My husband, Bob, gave 
some blood. Four more transfusions 
during the night saved the baby’s 
life. By morning, rosy color had 
flooded back into John’s face and we 
were told to take him home. Laugh- 
ing and lively, he seemed perfectly 
well and we thought his troubles 
were over. 

But the doctors were not satisfied. 
Why should a small cut bleed so 
long? A specialist was consulted and 
he analyzed a sample of John’s blood. 
The verdict was hemophilia. It was 
a shocking word to us, but we had no 
idea of all it meant. 

We were given instructions on 
how to stop bleeding by using 
pressure, ice, rest and thrombin, a 
clotting agent. We thought we could 
take care of the kind of injuries a 
little boy is likely to have. We had 
yet to learn of the dangers of internal 
bleeding and the possibility of crip- 
pling damage to the joints. 

A year passed without serious 
trouble, and our family was growing. 
Once little Peter, 18 months, found 
an ash tray and rolled it down the 
children’s slide. It struck John’s right 
eye and cut the upper lid slightly. 
Since it was a hard place to bandage, 
we again went to the hospital where 
a pressure bandage was applied and 
a transfusion given. 

John is seldom sick, but is always 
covered with bruises. Before one 
fades out another appears some- 
where else. Because his blood clots 
slowly, the bleeding under the skin 
from a small bump continues longer 
than usual and leaves a big dis- 
coloration that in others would be 
only a little, quickly fading spot. 

When he was four, John fell and 
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bruised his knee. We were in the 
country at the time and the local 
hospital was unfamiliar with hemo- 
philia. ‘To observe, to be sure of the 
right treatment, they waited a whole 
day before giving a transfusion. Sev- 
eral times John had narrow escapes 
because of such delays. 

We realized early that we must 
not frighten John. Rather, we try to 
teach him how to guard against 
hurting himself. His father, instead 
of forbidding tools, shows John how 
to use them safely. However, we do 
avoid obvious dangers such as toys 
that break easily and leave sharp 
edges. 


\ HEN WE FIRST HEARD the diag- 
nosis we began to study hemo- 
philia. We learned that it is a rare 
hereditary disorder in which clotting 
is slow because the blood lacks a sub- 
stance essential for normal clotting. 
There are three types. The most 
common type affects only men and 
is transmitted only by women. It al- 
ways skips one generation and may 
not appear for several generations. 
The disease has often been called 
the “Curse of the Hapsburgs,” be- 
cause for many generations it af- 
flicted members of this royal family 
of Europe. Among the victims was 
the late King Alfonso XIII of Spain. 
In our family the trait must have 
come through my mother’s side, but 
so many of her relatives died child- 
less that we could not trace the 
source. Of our three boys, anly John 
has it. My sister has two boys and 
neither has it. Thus, of five little 
boys with similar heredity, only one 
is afflicted. 
As with other diseases, there are 
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various degrees of hemophilia. John 
has a moderate form and would not 
bleed to death from a scratch. How- 
ever, he will always be limited. He 
will never be able to go in for active 
sports like football. But he will be 
able to swim and play quiet games 
like golf. 

In November, 1954, our worst 
experience began. John, then six 
years old, injured his right knee. It 
swelled to the size of a grapefruit. He 
was given the usual treatment—ice, 
transfusion, rest. There was no im- 
provement. 

So we took him to a hospital in 
New York where they gave more 
transfusions and put his leg in a cast 
to keep it quiet, for there is great 
danger that prolonged bleeding into 
a joint may result in permanent crip- 
pling. John improved and in Febru- 
ary was promoted to a leather brace 
which he wore for two months. 
X rays showed the knee joint had 
not been injured. 

But now we had a new problem. 
We had both given blood for the 
transfusions, and so had several 
friends. But in the course of the 
long treatment we had borrowed 20 
pints of plasma. This had to be re- 
turned to the Hemophilia Founda- 
tion—at that time two for one. 

Bob thought he could find donors 
at the plant where he works as an 
engineer. But the plant then had no 
facilities for taking blood. Another 
obstacle was that, for our kind of 
transfusion, blood or plasma must be 
fresh or fresh-frozen. The clotting 
element lasts only a short time. 

More in desperation than in hope, 
I asked a few mothers at a school 
meeting and at the Women’s Club if 
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they would donate some blood. I did 
not expect many volunteers. We had 
lived in Garwood, New Jersey, only 
a year and were not well acquainted 
with others in the community. 

The response was amazing. The 
President of the Parent-Teacher 
Association organized a drive. And 
soon the whole town—citizens, First 
Aid Squad, police—turned out to 
help. There were many difficulties: 
to find enough doctors to take the 
blood, to find suitable quarters, to 
furnish cots, to make appointments, 
to provide light food. Finally every- 
thing was ready and on the day se- 
lected 95 people, nearly all strangers 
to us, gave blood. Altogether, 150 
people volunteered, but the limited 
facilities did not permit accepting 
all the offers. 

It was a wonderful, heart-warm- 
ing demonstration of good will. And 
John now has an ample credit at the 
Hemophilia Foundation for future 
use. 

The experience introduced us to 
Garwood and we are now happy to be 
called on for community service. Bob 
acts on several committees and last 
year was Chairman of the United 
Campaign for Welfare Funds. I 
help all I can in church and school. 

Three things we dreaded have not 
happened. First, there has been no 
crippling of joints. Second, and just 
as important, there has been no 
crippling of personality. John is gay 
and active. 

Our third and worst fear was that 
a time might come when more blood 
would be needed than we could give 
ourselves, or get in time from a hos- 
pital. Thanks to Garwood and the 
National Hemophilia Foundation, 
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this threat no longer hangs over our 
heads. 

The Foundation was organized 
in New York City in 1948, with 
chapters all over the country. Each 
chapter keeps a supply of frozen or 
dried plasma available quickly when 
it is needed. Plasma is given or loaned 
according to need, not according to 
ability to pay. 

Although much may depend on a 
transfusion, we do not remain tied 
to the house. We go on camping 
trips and all kinds of outdoor expe- 
ditions. We cannot carry the perish- 
able plasma, but we carry first aid in 
our veins. There are doctors almost 
everywhere to take and give blood 
if it is needed. 

We have never had trouble while 
away from home. Disasters are all 
too frequent, but they do not de- 
scend on us by the week or month. 

John’s natural habits are in his 
favor. He is no bookworm, but en- 
joys reading, table games and tele- 
vision. Now that he is eight years old 
we have explained the condition, in 
a simple, understandable way, and 





he is beginning to be a little careful. 

There is always some danger when 
he is playing with other boys but, 
rather than cut him off from normal 
contacts, we decided long ago to take 
what came from that direction. 
When all John’s friends began to 
have bicycles, we waited till he 
asked for one. By that time, matur- 
ing coérdination spared him most 
of a beginner’s tumbles. We would 
rather risk his getting hurt than have 
him grow up afraid to tackle things. 

Constant adjustments must be 
made of time, money, even recrea- 
tion. But we have learned to live 
with hemophilia. We carry hospital 
insurance. We keep a little frozen 
plasma in our freezer for emergen- 
cies. We have made firm our life lines 
to family doctor, specialist and hos- 
pital. And we know what to do if 
trouble comes. 

We know that dark times may lie 
ahead, but our lives are not clouded 
by fear. We pray always that science 
will find a cure, and that our boy, 
despite his handicap, may have a 
happy, useful life. 


A Sate Aptly Advised a 


HE toy department of a German mail-order house advertises: 


“We 


law a wide enough range of toys to make any boy happy. To ad- 
vise you satisfactorily, though, state age of both father and son!” 


—-WILHELM SOMMER 


rere an attractive young woman asked a leading New York derma- 
tologist what to do for her aperseateed gray hair, he advised: 


“Admire it.” 


—A. M. A. Journal 


A* AMERICAN TOURIST in England asked the gardener at Kensington 


Gardens, 


“How do you ever get lawns as perfect as that?” 


The reply was, “Well, Madam, the first thing you have to do is begin 


about 600 years ago.” 
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Governor 


ot South Dakota 


by JosepH N. Beir 


Joe Foss runs his state as ag- 
gressively as he led his World 


War II Marine squadron 


FEW MONTHS Aco, an elderly 
A citizen with a beard and an 
invention wandered into the 
South Dakota state capitol in Pierre, 
and asked to see Governor Joe Foss, 
the cigar-chewing ex-war hero and 
Air Force general. The citizen was 
soon ushered in. 

“This here,” said the visitor, pat- 
ting his package, “is guaranteed to 
double the speed of rail transporta- 
tion in this state.” 

Although he tried for an hour, 
the inventor never got his gadget 
working—if it could work at all. 

“But I listened to him try to ex- 
plain it,” says the Governor. “It 
gave him pleasure. And it only gave 
me a very small headache.” 
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Such are the hazards of operating 
a state the way Joe Foss has been 
running South Dakota since he took 
office in 1955. He believes that in a 
democratic society, the government 
literally belongs to the people. And, 
to prove it, he has opened up the 
state offices as no state government 
has ever opened them up before. He 
has canceled all star or executive 
sessions of everything, from the 
legislature to the boxing commis- 
sion; and any citizen who wants to 
see what’s going on has only to show 
up and walk in. 

This also applies to seeing the Gov- 
ernor. An appointment is unneces- 
sary. As a result, Foss occasionally 
listens to some strange propositions ; 
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and when a verdict is requested he 
hands one down without equivoca- 
tion. Not always a popular one, 
either. 

Joe explains it this way: “I be- 
lieve in saying what I mean—no 
double-talk. If people disagree, they 
can answer me at the polls.” 

His bluntness actually fronts a 
rather unusual humility. When Joe 
Foss was in grammar school, his 
parents one day found inscribed in 
his notebook—in Joe’s handwriting: 
“Joe Foss is the Bunk.” This sort of 
self-deprecation has stayed with Joe, 
despite a curious admixture of dash- 
ing adventurousness. In a politician, 
it’s rather startling. 


J oE—aT 41, South Dakota’s young- 
est governor—is six feet tall, wiry 
rather than rugged, and with just 
the hint of a paunch. His narrowed 
eyes look straight at you, with a glint 
of humor. He speaks deliberately, 
with a touch of midwestern twang. 
It was Charles A. Lindbergh who 
was responsible more than any man 
for the direction of Joe Foss’ life. He 
was first exposed to Lindbergh’s in- 
fluence at the Renner Airport in 
Sioux Falls in 1927, when Joe’s 
father joined with thousands of 
others in taking his family to pay 
their respects to “Lindy.” Young 
Joe—the 12-year-old son of a Da- 
kota farmer—never got a good look 
at Lindbergh. But he did see the 
shimmering Spirit of St. Louis in 
which Lindbergh had flown to Paris. 
This view germinated in a violent 
urge to fly which has not left him to 
this day. 
For years, Joe spent every cent he 
could spare on private flying lessons. 
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Then in 1940 he joined the Marine 
Air Corps. His exploits in 1942, 
when the Japanese were pushing us 
around in the Pacific, are legend. As 
Executive Officer ofa Fighter Squad- 
ron on Guadalcanal, Joe shot down 
26 Jap planes during 40 days of 
combat. For this feat he later re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Fighting against the speedy but 
lightly-armored Jap Zeroes, he was 
shot down four times, once winding 
up in the ocean. His biggest bag was 
five Japanese planes in a single day, 
and he once returned safely to base 
with 256 bullet holes in his plane. He 
also crashed in the jungles of Guad- 
alcanal because of engine failure. 

But for all his jut-jawed, cigar- 
chewing exterior, Joe has always 
been a sentimentalist. During the 
war, the mother of a young Califor- 
nian who was flying in Joe’s squad- 
ron met Foss when the group was 
home on leave. 

“My prayers are always with you,” 
she told him. “And as long as my 
son is with you, I know he'll come 
back.” 

Joe assured her, “I'll take good 
care of him”—a promise he remem- 
bered vividly a few months later 
when the boy was shot down with a 
head injury doctors considered hope- 
less. But Joe, refusing to abandon 
hope, discovered there was a highly 
specialized type of surgery that might 
help, although the odds seemed im- 
possible. Joe hounded the doctors 
until they agreed to try. When the 
young pilot came to in the middle of 
the operation, he found Joe holding 
his hand and telling him, “You're 
going to make it, son.” He did, too. 
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Returning to the states late in 
1942 for a rest and to organize a 
new squadron, Foss met his child- 
hood idol, “Charley” Lindbergh, 
who was helping to design new war 
planes. Lindbergh, however, was 
dissatishied with merely talking to 
returned combat pilots about sug- 
gestions. He wanted to test the new 
ideas under actual fighting condi- 
tions himself. So a few months later 
he was flying with Marine Fighter 
Squadron 115, commanded by 
Major Joe Foss. Ever since those ex- 
citing days, Foss and Lindbergh 
have been close friends. 

But for some years after the war, 
Joe’s luck seemed to desert him. He 
left the Marine Corps in 1946, be- 
came a reserve colonel! in the Air 
National Guard and returned to his 
home state to start a freight flying 
service with a school buddy. After a 
rocky beginning, the business flour- 
ished. But Joe and his wife—who’d 
been his high school sweetheart— 
had a problem to meet at home. 
Their first child, Cheryl (they now 
have two more children, Mary Jo, 
9, and Frankie, 5)—an attractive 
blond youngster of 12 today—was 
suffering from cerebral palsy. The 
Fosses flew Cheryl all over the coun- 
try seeking help but finding little 
more than sympathy. 

Recalls Joe: “We finally settled 
down with the realization—and my 
wife was far more responsible for 
this attitude than I—that there was 
only one course we could take; face 
the facts, and make the best of our 
lives.” 

Then Joe decided to run for the 
state legislature. He was elected and 
served one term. Later, he ran for 
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Foss, who has always been an avid out- 
doorsman, is shown (above) returning 
from a successful duck shoot. A general 
in the Air National Guard, he flies 


everything from jets to multi-engine 


aircraft, often wears uniform (below) 
so that he can land at military bases. 
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the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor but lost the primary by a few 
hundred votes. 

During the Korean War, Joe’s 
National Guard unit was called to 
active duty. He did not go overseas, 
but served in this country as Director 
of Operations for the Central Air 
Defense Force, winning promotion 
to brigadier general, a rank which 
he holds today. 

Once more a civilian, Joe again 
ran for the state legislature and won 
easily. And finally, with the stage 
already set for his political future, it 
became evident in 1953 that Joe 
could have the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor if he wanted it 
(which is tantamount to election 
in South Dakota, where there hasn’t 
been a Democratic governor since 
1932). But the regular Republican 
organization decided to put up 
its own candidate against him in 
the primary. Joe licked the organ- 
ization man and two other oppo- 
nents and went on to win the 
election itself by a plurality of more 
than 30,000 votes. 

The three principal problems fac- 
ing Foss as Governor of South Da- 
kota were a disintegrating system 
of highways, inadequate charitable, 
penal and educational institutions, 
and an unhappy minority of Ameri- 


can Indians. 





Under Foss, South Dakota is this 
year embarked on the largest high- 
way building program in the history 
of the state. Penal institutions have 
been improved and state hospitals 
built to care for the state’s physical- 
ly and mentally handicapped. Foss 
is also expanding the school system. 

Although the Indians make up 
less than 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion, they use 42 per cent of the 
money spent in South Dakota for 
aiding dependent children, 36 per 
cent of old age welfare funds, and 
they comprise about 35 per cent of 
the prison population. 

“The Indians,” says Foss, “must 
eventually be integrated into our so- 
ciety. That can be the only solution, 
and it’s no short-term affair.” 

In national politics, Foss is strict- 
ly an Eisenhower man. He supported 
Ike enthusiastically in 1952, and will 
do it again. He has announced he 
would seek the governorship for a 
second two-year term, after which 
he will be unable to succeed himself. 
The chances of Joe being defeated 
are remote. 

As for his future, Joe’s personality 
is his bonanza. The people of South 
Dakota love him, his political foes 
are stuck with him and, unless things 
change radically, he can probably 
run off with any state political office 
he wants. 


sau Take Inventory 


Oe OF RIPLEY'S famous cartoons pictured a plain bar of iron worth 
$5. This same bar of iron when made into horseshoes would be 
worth $10.50. If made into needles, it would be worth $3,285. And 
if turned into balance springs for watches, its worth becomes $250,000. 


The same is true of another kind of material—you! 
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Superhighways bring new horizons within easy reach. Roomier cars add to picnic 
pleasure; even the roof can be used for gear, from cances to old rockers. 


HE U.S. COVERS almost a continent in itself, a 

colorful cornucopia of picniclands to please 
every outdoor enthusiast. Many families choose 
a state or national park for these one-day vaca- 
tions. Here they can pitch a tent, relax in cooling 
shade between ball games, hiking and fishing— 
and try to keep hungry kids supplied with munch- 
ing material as they revive appetites in play. 
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Collapsible grilis, thermos bags, wax paper, plastic containers, paper pictes 


all lighten loed in cor trunk, leaving room for a pillow for man's best friend. 
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NIGHT-TIME PICNIC sees another kind of transformation take place. The 
£% flickering campfire adds a mysterious, timeless aura to the surrounding 
darkness. Watching wieners sputter, a warm feeling of camaraderie spreads 
quickly from one glowing face to another. Contentment soon finds expres- 
sion in song; rusty, untrained voices grope for harmony which, when it 
comes, brings delighted surprise. In this picnic ritual, city folk discover a 
sense of identification with their primitive ancestors . . . No other 
country has made picnics so much a part of its everyday summer life as 
America, where people know how to make eating an outdoor adventure. 








Sizipper Johnson’s 
pquare-Rigged Schoolhouse 


by DAN PAONESSA 


The kids don't know a stuns'l from a poop deck, but 
after 18 months aboard, they're all doughty seadogs 


HE 19-year-old boy climbed 
aboard the trim, white brigan- 
tine docked among the fishing 
boats at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
The Yankee was a 96-foot ship car- 
rying 7,775 square feet of sail and 
bearing a resemblance to a 19th cen- 
tury whaling ship, except for its steel 
hull. All the boys in New England 
who had ever dreamed of running 
away to sea had heard of the Yan- 
kee, and young Ed Douglas, a slight, 
scholarly-looking lad, wanted to ap- 
ply as a member of the crew. 
“Know anything about sailing?” 
Captain Irving Johnson asked. 
“Well, I sailed a dinghy on Long 
Island Sound once,” the boy said, 
and added frankly, “but I spent 
more time turning over than sailing.” 
“What would you think about 
climbing aloft?” the skipper asked, 
pointing to the rigging leading to a 
mast that seemed to scratch the sky. 
“I'd be scared to death,” the boy 
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confessed. “But I'd like to try.” 

Johnson, a ruddy, pleasant man of 
51, grinned and signed Douglas on. 

On a chill November afternoon 
the Yankee was ready to put to sea. 

“Let go your bow line,” Johnson 
bellowed. Then: “Let go your stern 
line.” 

He glanced at Ed, struggling with 
the heavy lines, and smiled. He liked 
the boy’s spirit; and Douglas was 
around the same age—and with as 
little knowledge of the sea—as the 
majority of the Y ankee’s 23-member 
crew. 

Sailing around the world on an 
18-month, 45,000-mile voyage with 
a crew of kids who don’t know a 
stuns'l from a poop deck sounds like 
suicide to salt-water men. But John- 
son has been doing it for 23 years. 

“For the first few months it’s a 
little rough,” he admits. “But young- 
sters adapt easily.” 

On the only cruise of its kind in 
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Resembling an old whaler, Yankee is 96 
feet long, carries 7,775 sq. feet of sail. 


the world, Johnson sets sail every 
three years with his pretty wife, 
Electa, and their two sons, Arthur, 
20, and Robert, 17. He takes no pas- 
sengers. His crew consists of boys 
and girls from 17 to 26 or older who 
want to learn firsthand about the 
era of the great sailing ships by 
working as able seamen. And as 
“teacher” aboard this square-rigged 
windjammer, Johnson conducts 
classes in adventure on the high seas. 

The Yankee’s world-girdling 
cruise is strictly a cooperative venture. 
Johnson takes along a doctor and 
hires a young cook, but the rest of 
the crew take on all the duties of the 
seadogs of a century ago—handling 
lines and sails, standing watch, taking 
turns at the wheel, and even occa- 
sionally harpooning a whale for food. 
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For the privilege of serving nearly 
two years before the mast, each crew 
member chips in on the expenses of 
the voyage. The Johnsons make no 
money on their unique venture. 

The Yankee usually leaves port on 
November 4th of one year, and re- 
turns to Gloucester May 4th, 18 
months later. During the 18 months 
between voyages, Johnson earns a 
living as a professional lecturer. 

Between cruises, the Johnsons re- 
ceive hundreds of letters from 
youngsters who have heard of the 
voyages from the skipper’s lectures 
and TV appearances, or the John- 
sons’ travel books. Johnson weeds 
the more serious applications from 
the merely curious; and then, as he 
tours the states to lecture, he may 
suddenly stop to visit a prospective 
crew member and talk with his par- 
ents. Others might be invited to the 
Yankee, in Gloucester, so that John- 
son can get to know them before 
signing them on. Picking a young 
crew for so long a voyage is an ex- 
acting business, but after nearly a 
lifetime of sailing, the skipper can 
almost sense the makings of a top- 
flight seafarer. 

Johnson has had a passion for 
sail since he was 16 years old, when 
he and his brother left their father’s 
Massachusetts farm and got their 
first glimpse of the seagoing vessels 
in New Bedford harbor. With more 
enthusiasm than good sense, the boys 
purchased a small boat and set sail, 
armed only with a “do-it-yourself” 
sailing manual. 

“We didn’t learn until we got off 
shore that there were a lot of gaps 
in those sailing lessons,” Johnson re- 
calls. “Luckily we could both swim.” 
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The life’s ambition of any man 
who falls in love with sailing is to 
go around the world. And 24 years 
ago, when Johnson married and 
soon after bought the first Yankee— 
a fleet North Sea pilot schooner— 
he worked out his unusual plan for 
globe-circling. 

“We decided to turn the Yankee 
into a family unit of a few dozen 
bright, eager kids, taking anyone 
who could pay his way and be a good 
shipmate,” he says. “When I was a 
boy I used to wish I had lived a 
hundred years ago when there were 
chances to ship aboard a square- 
rigger. Now I could give some kids 
an opportunity to do this. And what 
better way to find adventure than 
through the eyes of an enthusiastic 
youngster.” 

With crews of young amateurs, he 
has made six world voyages, with 
the seventh scheduled for this No- 
vember. The ports-of-call approxi- 
mate those of the whaling era, with 
stops in such primitive out-of-the- 
way places as Pitcairn Island, the 
Galapagos, Easter Island and New 
Guinea. 

Whenever Johnson recruits a new 
crew, he always signs aboard three 
or four girls in their mid-twenties. It 
keeps the boys civilized, he explains ; 
and with a few women on ship, the 
fellows feel that the Yankee is a fam- 
ily umit and a home—not a salty 
privateer. 

“Having good manners isn’t a 
law,” he says, “but its the nicest way 
to live.” 

One of the lasting lessons the brig- 
antine’s crew learns is the ability to 
adjust to one another. In the be- 
ginning of the voyage some of the 
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family’s feuds are terrific, but the 
skipper handles them with the deft 
hand of a master psychologist. 

The Johnsons’ own sons—Arthur 
and Robert—have had an upbring- 
ing that would turn any boy green 
with envy, and scare the daylights 
out of most parents. When Arthur 
was born, Mrs. Johnson might have 
expected to settle down — for the 
time being at least—and raise her 
family in the traditional way. But 
Johnson promptly announced that 
he was fitting out the Yankee for 
another globe-girdling cruise. 

When Robert was born, he too 
went to sea at six months. Actually, 
Mrs. Johnson tells startled friends, 
the Yankee made a much safer nurs- 
ery than the landbound kind. The 
crew were the children’s nurses ; they 
had their own personal physician 


On the 18-month, 45,000-mile voyage, the 
skipper, too, takes his turn at the wheel. 











constantly in attendance. They 
learned to climb before they were 
able to walk; and by the time they 
were two years old, both boys could 
follow the crew aloft to the top of 
the mast. 

Their early education was solved 
with correspondence courses, with 
Mrs. Johnson as teacher. The geog- 
raphy they studied sailed past the 
ship’s bow. 

When the Yankee drops anchor 
in the Galapagos—its first stop after 
Balboa—Johnson usually sends the 
crew ashore to shoot enough wild 
goats and pigs to stock the freezer 
with fresh meat. This method of 
feeding the crew is a link with 
America’s whaling past. 

When ships in the last century 
put out from Nantucket they took 
along livestock—goats, sheep, pigs 
—leaving them in pairs on island 
stops. Then when the ships returned 
in a year or so, they would stop at 
these places and “harvest” the crops 
of fresh meat. 

The Yankee is still harvesting the 
crops of animals left originally by 
the seadogs of the last century. 

But a Galapagos goat is no longer 
the tender delicacy its ancestor once 
was. A century of mountain climb- 
ing has turned it into a tough little 
creature; its meat is tasty, but as 
tough as a bicycle tire. On the last 
voyage, Johnson thought he had 
gotten around the problem of stringy 
goat meat by bringing along a meat 
grinder. 

En route to the Galapagos, after 
weeks of dining on fish and canned 
foods, the crew looked forward to a 
banquet of fresh goatburger. After 
the ship dropped anchor, the boys 
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bagged several goats, and then 
waited for the feast. . 

“I don’t know just what hap- 
pened to our young cook then,” 
Mrs. Johnson laughs. “In the excite- 
ment he must have lost his head. 
Anyway, he ground up some carrots, 
and threw the meat grinder blade 
overboard with the peelings. That 
evening we chewed on tough goat 
meat as we always had.” 


ore of the crew’s expeditions 
lead to unmapped territories 
rarely traveled by white men. Sev- 
eral years ago, Captain Johnson 
heard tales of weird rites on Penti- 
cost Island, where the natives prove 
their manhood by leaping headfirst 
from a 75-foot tower. 

In 1954, he decided that he and 
his crew should investigate. Guided 
by a planter named Oscar Newman, 
they set off across the jungles of 
Penticost Island to the native vil- 
lage. 

“The tower was made of branches 
and vines—an architect’s night- 
mare,” Johnson says. “But it was 
strong enough. A few of our boys 
got up the nerve to climb to the top. 
But they came down in a hurry.” 

Soon the natives began dancing 
and chanting at the foot of the 
tower. Then a young native climbed 
it, tied vines to each of his ankles, 
and dived off. The vines pulled the 
boy up short, just as his head was 
about to hit the ground. For six 
hours the spellbound crew watched 
as, one by one, 28 jumpers leaped 
from the tower. 

“For the first few jumps we were 
too shaken to even hold a camera,” 
one of the crew recalls. “But we 
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managed to calm down enough to 
take some of the rarest films of na- 
tive rites ever recorded.” 

Perhaps one of the most romantic 
expeditions was the visits to Ter- 
nate, a small island possession of 
Indonesia, on the fourth voyage. 
Johnson had heard that the Sultan 
of Ternate liked visitors and felt 
that a call at the palace of a real 
Eastern potentate might be inter- 
esting. 

The Sultan was away on a trip 
when the Yankee landed, but the 
crew was greeted at the palace by 
his lovely, 17-year-old daughter, a 
princess whose name was actually 
Scheherazade. 

“Just call me Rinny,” she said in 
perfect English when one of the 
awed boys stumbled over her name. 

“It was like a mixed-up version 
of the Arabian Nights,” Ed Douglas 
recalls. “Rinny danced for us—an 
ancient Oriental dance. Then she 
sat down at the piano and knocked 
out some of the best boogiewoogie 
I’ve ever heard.” 

The boys returned her hospitality 
by asking her to visit the Yankee. 
Princess Scheherazade turned up 
dressed in blue jeans, and enthusi- 
astically accepted an invitation to 
go skin diving off the bow of the 
ship—to the consternation of her 
Moslem subjects who were looking 
on. 

“T don’t think they'd seen such 
a spectacle as their Royal Highness 
fitted out in diving gear,” Ed says. 
“But Rinny was having fun. And so 
were we.” 

The youngsters from the Yankee 
have eaten roast pig with New 
Guinea cannibals whose entire 
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The skipper, above, directing 
girl crew members. Below, John- 
son family on an early voyage. 


dress often consists of bones or 
curved shells that hang down from 
the nose like walrus mustaches. They 
have dined in formal splendor with 
the governor of St. Helena. An ami- 
able French murderer took them 
on a tour of the once infamous 
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penal colony at Devil’s Island. 

Movie actor Sterling Hayden was 
the best sailor Johnson ever had 
aboard. At the age of 20, he became 
mate of the Yankee. It was due to 
photographs which were taken on 
the ship that he got started on his 
acting career. 

After each cruise, parents are de- 
lighted to find that their children 
not only take an acute and zestful 
interest in everything they do, but 
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are more aware of the world and 
the people around them than a good 
many adults. 

“In 18 months of adventuring, 
the kids become really citizens of 
the world,” Johnson says. “They 
find out that people are pretty nice 
all over the globe. And when you 
personally meet and know a fair 
cross section of all mankind, it’s im- 
possible to go home with a prejudice 
of any sort.” 





A Question of Survival prey 


N THE METAIRIE CEMETERY IN NEW ORLEANS stands a handsome 

obelisk inscribed: “Angele Marie Langles, 105 La. 39.” It is 
probably the only monument ever erected to a court decision. 

In 1898, Angele Marie’s mother made her will naming Angele 
Marie her sole heir. In case Angele Marie preceded her in death, 
the mother’s fortune was to go to various other beneficiaries. 

Angele Marie drew up a similar will naming her mother as heir, 
but with a different list of beneficiaries should her mother die first. 

Shortly afterward, the two women boarded La Bourgogne for 
France. In a fog, in a collision with another ship, the liner sank, 
losing several passengers and crew, including Marie and her mother. 

The legal point was—which one had perished first? And which 
list of beneficiaries was entitled to their combined fortunes? 

At the trial in New Orleans, the main fact brought out was that 
the daughter, though frail, could swim; and the mother, though 
robust, could not. But there was no indication that this fact was 
relevant, since the two women were never seen to leave their state- 
room and very likely, had perished there. 

The jury finally returned this verdict: “We are unable to de- 
termine from the evidence submitted who died first or whether they 
died simultaneously.” The judge then ruled that without any hard- 
and-fast facts to the contrary, the benefit of the doubt in the ques- 
tion of the survivorship must go to the younger person 

The State Supreme Court upheld his judgment and went on to 
suggest that the daughter's request that $3,000 be expended for a 
tomb for herself be carried out even though there was no body, ex- 
plaining: “We think that this is a proper occasion to give the 
word its broadest meaning, a monument in memory of the dead.” 

The executor of Miss Langles’ estate was so fascinated by the 
strange legal aspects of the case that he had inscribed alongside her 
name: “105 La. 39,” so that others intrigued, also, would be referred 
to appropriate volume and page of Louisiana’s Supreme Court 
Reports. —HAROLD HELFER 
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That Pea-Pickin, 
Philosophizin’ 
Tennessee 
Ernie 


by RicHarp G. HUBLER 


This genial minstrel delights 
millions by mixing sophisti- 


cation with country wit 


FEW YEARS BACK. “Tennessee 
Ernie” Ford found out that he 


did not talk like other people 
when he stepped up to a television 
camera after a singer had finished and 
said, “Man, when that gal gets through 
singin’, it’s just too wet to plough 


Then, according to Ford, “The 


buildin’ started to rumble and ev- 


er body was runnin’ around and whis- 
perin’: “What did he say? What did 
he say?’ ” 

To network censors, Ford was 
forced to explain that all he meant 
was the girl was so good the rest of 
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them could have knocked off work 
for the day, and that all the commo- 
tion over it left him “redder than a 
gander’s feet ina huckleberry patch.” 

“It’s mostly back-country Tennes- 
see talk fixed up to suit myself,” he 
says. “It’s natural back there.” 

It is possible that Ford’s misad- 
ventures with the English language 
——-which have now been picked up 
by advertising and publicity writers 
—will mark a major change in the 
vernacular of America. 

The informal breezy manner of 
this six-foot, black-haired, black- 
browed, black-mustached performer 
enables him to sing a blues song and 
switch over to a folksy joke or bit of 
local gossip without a perceptible 
pause. He is responsible for bringing 
a satiric sophistication to hill-coun- 
try wit; his offhand comments are 
those of a new type of minstrel-phi- 
losopher that cannot be compared 
with any previous performer except 
perhaps Will Rogers. 

The 37-year-old “black Dutch- 
man,” as Ford describes himself— 
actually a mixture of German- 
Irish-Indian out of Tennessee—is a 
phenomenon of the entertainment 
business. Not long ago his basso sent 
the hackneyed “Ballad of Davy 
Crockett” into the top rank of all 
seven categories of records on the 
popular, country and children’s 
charts for the first time in recording 
history. More recently, his Capitol 
rendition of a coal-mining chant, 
“Sixteen Tons,” sold over a million 
records in 21 days, said to be a 
speed record of recent years. It is 
now inching up to the amazing total 
of three million copies. 

Ford’s voice sounds as if his ade- 
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noids were coated with butter. Yet it 
has “muscles,” as one admirer puts 
it, and his enunciation of the words 
is clear. His vocal training enables 
him to give an ordinary tune the 
“big treatment” that is generally re- 
served only for opera. 

In addition to his recording and 
TV activities, Ford finds time to 
make a dozen jes’-folks guest ap- 
pearances a year; he has been hailed 
at such famous nightclubs as the 
Copacabana in New York and the 
Thunderbird and Last Frontier in 
Las Vegas. He has also played to the 
staid British audiences at the Lon- 
don Palladium, scoring an over- 
whelming success. 

Among his own folk, Ford is a 
prime favorite as well. In 1954, he 
was given a homecoming by Ten- 
nessee and Virginia; in 1955—-while 
performing at the Indiana State Fair 
—he was awarded a plaque for his 
“outstanding contribution” to folk 
humor by Tennessee Governor Frank 
Clement. 


HE CHARM Of Ford’s offhand hu- 

mor and philosophy is difficult 
to understand unless it is experi- 
enced firsthand. A visitor to one of 
his performances is likely to be dazed 
by Ford’s aplomb in the midst of the 
half-hour hurlyburly weekdays over 
NBC-TY. 

A typical introduction usually 
takes place in Ford’s dressing room. 
“Hello,” he says, holding up his 
pants with one hand and shaking 
with the other. “Set down. I’m 
changin’. I’ll be right with you.” 

He glances at himself in the mir- 
ror and wags his head. “I look like 
a sackful of doorknobs,” he goes 
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on dubiously. “Used to weigh 215 
pounds and now I’m down to 186. 
Got the same lickin’ good appetite 
and the same space inside, but I don’t 
work like I used to on the farm. 
Used to do everything from car- 
ryin’ water to grubbin’ out stumps.” 

On the stage, Ford addresses the 
audience that packs the big Holly- 
wood studio: “Friends, we’re goin’ 
to work for you this mornin’. If 
you like the show, please tell your 
friends. If you don’t, please keep 
quiet—we need the money.” He 
looks sidewise and speaks out of 
the corner of his mouth: “We plan 
things to be funny but we really hope 
they happen funny.” That is the 
basic philosophy of Tennessee Ernie’s 
shows. 

Instead of telling an actor to get 
ready on cue, Ford is likely to say, 
“You wasn’t behind the barn door 
when the shucks was rattled. Now 
cock your pistol and don’t jump ’til I 
holler frog!” 

He may hold up the product of 
one of his half-dozen sponsors and 
say: “I don’t guarantee this will 
make your girl wash the dishes but it 
might help.” Or he may merely tuck 
it under his chin and leer significant- 
ly into the camera. 

“A lot of folks seem to feel it’s 
the commercials that make my show 
hotter than a bucket of red ants,” he 
admits. “I did a song in one of those 
mountain scenes, everybody in long 
black beards and one of the boys 
scrounged up in a washtub in front. 
Well, sir, mnght in the middle, his 
beard come off. So he picks it up and 
starts usin’ it like a washrag. After, I 
had him come on for the commer- 


cial and I said: ‘If this soap’ll get 
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Charlie clean, it'll clean anythin’! 
In another sequence, riding along 
in a fake buggy, Ernie leaned over 
and called “howdy” to the startled 
prop man who was bouncing the 
buggy up-and-down from below. 
“You know,” Ernie laughs, “the 
union charged me $25 extra because 
that prop man got to be an actor flat 
on his back. Great little trouper, 
too.” 

Asked about his personal history, 
Tennessee Ernie is likely to sigh and 
confess, “You'll have me squirmin’ 
worse than a worm in hot ashes.” 

He admits that he was born Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919, in Fordtown, Ten- 
nessee, and raised in Bristol, which is 
directly on the Tennessee-Virginia 
state line. He was christened Ernest 
Jennings and started working on the 


Ernie squeezes time from busy TV sched- 
ule for wife Betty, sons Jeff and Brion. 























farm when he was eight years old. 

“IT sang when I was two,” he says. 
“My dad, Clarence, and my happy- 
heart mom, Maude, they took me to 
Sunday School. Dad bragged that I 
knew all the words to “The Old 
Rugged Cross.’ I didn’t—but I sang 
tenor in the choir until my voice 
changed.” | 

About his farm background he 
‘ says, “I used to go into the cornfield 
when it was just light, pick a pile, 
haul it to the barn, shuck it, shell it, 
sack it and pack it on a mule. Then 
I'd trot to the water-wheel mill, 
have it ground, pack it back—and 
for dinner that night we’d have corn 
bread made from the corn I picked 
that mornin’. Corn bread with fried 
ham and red-eyed gravy. You make 
that with the leavin’s of the ham in 
the frying pan and about half a cup 
of coffee. Then start soppin’. My 
family are pretty sloppy soppers.”’ 

His ambition was to be an opera 
star. As he puts it: “I took some les- 
sons while I was a $10-a-week an- 
nouncer on a local radio station— 
two fine ladies they were, that told 
me about pear-shaped tones. I saved 
up to go for one semester to the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music in 
Ohio and went busted. So I showed 
at least as much sense as a broke- 
down mule and rode south. I picked 
up a livin’ from 1939 to 1941 an- 
nouncing on Atlanta and Knoxville 
stations.” 

During World War II, Ernie was 
a navigator in heavy bombers, then 
for two years an Air Force instruc- 
tor, during which time he meteand 
married a local girl named Betty 
Heminger. 

The way Ernie tells it: “I enlisted 
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in 1942, got my wife and then, three 
years later, my walkin’ papers. I 
stayed out West, announced and 
worked in Nevada, then got to be a 
hillbilly disc jockey in Pasadena, 
about as low down around the hocks 
as you can get.” 

He is eager to give a major share 
of credit for his sudden rise to 
his present business manager, Cliff 
Stone. 

“Cliffie was one of the first western 
music men and has been on radio for 
years,” says Ernie. “I used to bust 
into his program and crack a couple 
of bad jokes, clown it up, sing a 
hymn and leave. All for fun. Cliffe 
gave me a job after awhile and 
things started up. I sang the title 
song from the movie ‘River of 
No Return,’ back-to-back with 18 
pieces and six voices—and ever’ thin’ 
started to move out.” 

A second influence that Ford 
claims “‘pitchforked” him into suc- 
cess was his early guest-star appear- 
ances. His easy manner on “I Love 
Lucy” got him two repeats; and he 
popped up later on the George 
Gobel show and the Colgate Com- 
edy Hour. 

The comments of his associates 
reveal a good deal about the reason 
for Ford’s success. “People love what 
Ernie does to words,” says one assist- 
ant. “And the advertiser loves his 
wisecracks about the product. How 
can he miss?” One of Ford’s singers 
claims: “What people love about 
Ernie is Ernie. Not his material or 
us, just Ernie.” 

Stone, a long-time veteran of folk 
humor, says, “Ernie’s a philosopher. 
Don’t forget that. He tells people 
stuff they ought to know in a way 
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they remember. He’s a pea-pickin’ 
Plato.” 

As a sideline, Ernie has written 
more than 20 songs—such as “An- 
ticipation Blues” (while waiting for 
his wife to have their first baby) , 
“Christmas Dinner” and such 
boogies as “Smoky Mountain” and 
“Blackberry.” His famous “Shotgun 
Boogie” sold over half a million rec- 
ords. 

He does not like to talk about how 
much he makes because he thinks 
people get “fluttered” if he does, but 
in the last half-dozen years his an- 
nual earnings have increased from 
$6,000 to nearly $200,000. 

“I don’t see how my worldly goods 
are entertainin’,” he complains. But 
it is a fact that when he mentioned 
his 540-acre ranch north of San 
Francisco and his herd of Herefords 
on the air he got scores of letters 
inquiring about it. He hired his fore- 
man from one of them. 

Ernie is strictly an outdoor man 
when it comes to relaxation. By 
squeezing up his weekly schedule of 
five or more shows, he sometimes 






manages a couple of days off. Then 
he visits his ranch, hunts deer in 
Utah, or fishes for black bass. 

“’Course I play a lot with the 
kids—-Jeffrey Buckner is six and 
Brion Leonard two—and I go down 
to the local sportin’ goods store to 
gossip. I live out in Whittier, in 
a ranch house that’s worth maybe 
$60,000. 

“T like makin’ my own sausage— 
just a fresh shoulder of pork, grind 
it with plenty of sage, brown sugar, 
salt and pepper. Or broilin’ fresh 
deer liver—and eatin’ it. Just the 
other day I built me a split rail fence 
by beggin’ some old telephone poles 
and wedgin’ them apart. 

“Rest of the time, I just wander 
around and visit folks. I got as many 
relatives as a brush rabbit.” 

Asked about the future, Ford 
shakes his head. “‘Worry never 
helped a crop or a calf or a come- 
dian,” he says. “I’m a farm boy. I 
came from one and the way it looks 

after my singin’ and jokin’ and 
funnin’ is over——I guess I'll be goin’ 
back to one.” 


Test Your Memory! 


| )° you remember details? Study the shaded circles for two minutes 

and try to recall which design corresponds to which number. Now, 
with the help of only your memory (cover the left-hand design with 
your hand), fill in the circles in the right with a pencil so that when 
they are completed, they match the original numbers. Three correct is 


average; four good; more is excellent. 


~——GERARD MOSLER 
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Peche 





by James A. SKARDON 


. 

RANCESCO “PECHE’ SANCHEZ Is a 14- 
| eer Puerto Rican boy who lives 

on New York City’s lower East Side. 
His family, like thousands of others 
who have come from Puerto Rico, ar- 
rived with the idea that life would be 
much better in New York. Instead, they 
found themselves working for low 
wages, often discriminated against, and 
constantly facing disease, delinquency 
and crime. Peché’s family is typical. His 
father, dissatisfied as a fruit company 
worker in Puerto Rico, came to New 
York and eventually was able to send 
for his wife and family—three boys and 
three girls, all between six and eighteen. 
He settled them in an old building on 
llth Street, but soon left them. Most 
of the children were too young or too 
old to be seriously affected by their new 
situation; but Peché, on the threshold of 
adolescence, was particularly vulner- 
able. This picture story shows why 
he, like many of his people, faces an 
uncertain destiny in his new homeland. 


and pal scale wall in “Cops and robbers” game. 











Peché romps with his mother whose closeness has been of much help to him. 


\ SISTER HAS MARRIED, but six people still lived in the small 

apartment. Peché slept in the living room while four chil- 
dren sleep two to a bed in a two-level bunk in the bedroom. 
Their mother also slept in the room, in a bed. They ate fairly 
well on relief checks and family earnings. But meals were transi- 
tory affairs with no table set and the family seldom eating to- 
gether. This haphazard routine, caused by crowded living, works 
to break up the family, though they strive to maintain unity. 































The traditional American family evening at home is 
often a dull one for Peché. Here he reads a Spanish 
language comic book to sisters while visitors loll 
on bed. Below, Pechée watches neighbors’ television. 
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Kept in house tor tighting neizhbor boy. Peché longs to escape to street to play. 


‘ 


BEYOND THE CONFINING WALLS of his family’s sparsely fur- 
» nished apartment, Peché can look forward to a neighborhood 
that is just as confining and even more dismal. On the street 
he encounters teen-age yvangs—whose members often have 
criminal records—shoots craps, plays cards, or pitches pennies. 
Sometimes he vets into a stickball game or, in the summer, 
swims in nearby city pool. When he needs money for a Spanish 
movie, or a hot dog, he shines shoes.or colleets and sells bottles. 
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Out on the hostile street. a man warns Peché to leave his son alone. 





Unable to buy toys, Peché builds a bike from parts he has collected. 
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Kept out of gangs so far by his older brother. Peché roams the streets 


with small groups of friends. Bored. he and his friends, inspired by a 
Western movie, seize boy and bind him for “burning at the stake. 
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The game over, Peché leans on post. 
There is always the danger of being 
drawn into the gangs. which pit Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes in battle against boys 
of Irish. German and Italian de-cent. 
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Victim (far left) struggles to free 
liimself. as screaming friends stomp 
around in a erhythmic war dance. 
At left. a hoy “tortures” the captive 
by holding lighted paper near his face. 
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Peché. in clean Sunday shirt. lights candle at nearby Catholic church. 





\ "HILE MANY forces work to wreck Peché Sanchez’s life, others 

work to improve it. Strongest of these is the Church which 
provides not only spiritual guidance, but also food, clothing and 
medical care. Knowing “the Church will take care of its own” 
comforts Peche, who, though a bright boy, has quit school be- 
cause he can't read English, and now hopes to learn carpentry. 
With the faith and courage characteristic of most Puerto 
Ricans, Peché may yet escape the tragedy now threatening him. 
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How Good an Investment 
is Your Diamond? 


by Rout TUNLEY 


Many factors determine the resale value of a 
diamond—but, say the experts, don’t 
buy one if you're looking only for a quick profit 


about to inherit a diamond ring. The stone was 

almost a carat in size, and she was overjoyed because 
she hoped to sell it for enough to take a long-dreamed-of 
trip to Europe. 

After pricing diamonds of similar size in fine jewelry 
stores and finding they sold for around $800, she started 
collecting travel folders. But, when the ring arrived, she 
was timid about marketing it and asked me to do it for her. 

The first person I took it to was a pawnbroker. 

“How much?” I asked. 

He examined it carefully with a magnifying glass and 
said: “Exactly $285.” 

Shocked, I next went to a well-known diamond-buying 
service—the kind that advertises on the radio (“Now is 
the time to sell your jewels,” etc.) . They offered me $280. 
Then I took it to a buyer recommended by one of the 
most reputable Fifth Avenue jewelers. He offered $275. 
Eventually, I went to dozens of other buyers. ‘The average 
price was $285. 

When I broke the sad news to my friend, she at first 
registered disbelief, then acute disappointment. Putting 
the ring back on her finger, she exclaimed, “Where in the 
world do people get the idea that you can always get 
back what you paid for a diamond?” 

The answer is, I believe, important to the nearly 
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R stout a young lady I know in New York City was 








40,000,000 Americans who own a 
diamond, as well as to several mil- 
lion others who will plight their troth 
in 1956 with-a sparkler on the third 
finger of the left hand. 

The truth is that if you buy a dia- 
mond with the idea of making a 
profit on the transaction in a few 
years, or even breaking even, you will 
probably be disappointed. If you are 
looking for an investment, it would 
be far better to put your money into 
a Government bond, for $750 that 
you invested in such a bond ten 
years ago would yield $1,000 today. 


wes WOULD HAPPEN if you took 
that $1,000 and bought a dia- 
mond? 

Asa test, I did just that. In one of 
the most famous jewelers’ on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue, I bought a fine, 
white one-carat diamond for $1,000. 
(Actually, the bill came to $1,130 
because there were Federal and city 
taxes of 10 and 3 per cent.) I asked, 
however, to have three days in which 
to make up my mind, and they al- 
lowed me to do so. 

I immediately took the ring to the 
diamond buyer who had offered me 
the largest amount before. The 
price? Just $425! 

This might have been a severe 
blow had I not (1) made arrange- 
ments to return the ring to the 
jeweler when I bought it, and (2) 
come meanwhile to understand the 
wholesale-retail structure under 
which diamonds, as well as most 
merchandise in the United States, 
are sold. 

Since the markup on jewelry is 
generally 100 per cent of its whole- 
sale cost, my $1,000 diamond had 
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cost the establishment where I 
bought it approximately $500. 
They, in turn, had bought it from a 
wholesaler who had paid approxi- 
mately $425 for it. (Wholesalers 
make from 15 to 20 per cent.) 

Therefore, the average person who 
buys a diamond does so at the top 
of the ladder and sells at the bot- 
tom. For, generally speaking, the 
cash-realizable value of your dia- 
mond, if you have dealt with an hon- 
est firm, is approximately 42 per 
cent of the retail, or appraisal, value. 

People who buy with this knowl- 
edge are not apt to be disenchanted 
if it becomes necessary to sell. For, 
of all adornments, diamonds have 
the greatest recoverable value. The 
only other adornment approaching 
it is gold, which averages only about 
25 per cent. 

Most reputable jewelers do not 
like to stress the investment angle. 
But during World War II, many 
people in occupied countries bought 
their freedom, and even their lives 
with these precious bits of crystalized 
carbon which men have cherished 
since the days of the ancients. And 
wherever these people have gone— 
Buenos Aires, Dallas, Beirut, Paris, 
New York or Hong Kong—they 
have found a stabilized market for 
their gems. 

On the whole, Europeans and 
other foreigners whose currencies 
have undergone ruinous inflations 
have a greater respect for the value 
of diamonds than Americans whose 
currency has remained on an even 
keel, relatively speaking. 

The most important reason for 
the unusual stability of diamond 
prices is the rigid control over their 
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sale. Actually, the industry repre- 
sents one of the tightest of monopo- 
lies. 

It is, in effect, a vast cooperative 
composed of the largest diamond 
producers in the world. Their out- 
put is marketed through a central 
selling organization controlled by De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 

In times of depression, it locks its 
safes, releases no more diamonds 
and, in effect, protects your invest- 
ment as well as its own. Diamond 
prices may sag, but they never break. 
Interestingly enough, this selling 
group has almost never been known 
to lower its prices. 

Over the years, in fact, the price 
of diamonds increases. For example, 
a stone which sold for $425 at a re- 
tail store several decades ago would 
sell for about $600 at the same jew- 
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elers today. And its resale value 
would be correspondingly higher. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that this price rise is more apparent 
than real. It does not take into ac- 
count the fact that we have under- 
gone an inflation during this period 
and that our dollar is worth only half 
what it once was. Actually, there- 
fore, this inflation has cancelled 
out the rise in diamond prices. 
Nevertheless—relatively speaking— 
the record has been very stable. 

Diamonds are judged on four 
bases: size, degree of perfection, 
color and cut. 

Size: Other things being equal, 
the bigger the stone, the more valu- 
able it is. Also, since large stones are 
rarer, they are worth more per carat. 
For example, although the retail 
price of a one-carat diamond might 
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vary between $500 and $1,200, a 
three-carat one might vary between 
$2,000 and $6,000. A 10-carat stone, 
could easily be worth $50,000. 

Degree of Perfection: There is no 
such thing as an absolutely perfect 
diamond. A so-called “perfect” dia- 
mond, as far as the market require- 
ments go, is one whose imperfections 
(bubbles, carbon spots, feathers, 
clouds) cannot be seen by a 10- 
power glass. 

Color: Loosely-speaking, dia- 
monds are either yellow or white, 
with the latter the more valuable. 
Other colors, of course, have been 
found—green, red, even black. 

Cut: In the past, diamonds were 
generally cut in whatever shape 
would preserve the maximum 
weight. Today, however, cutters sac- 
rifice weight to brilliance. That is 
why a stone that has been in your 
family 40 or 50 years will probably 
not have the same value as a similar- 
quality one of the same weight today. 

Old stones, of course, can easily 
be recut to bring them up-to-date; 
in other words, to achieve maximum 
brilliance. The loss of weight aver- 
ages about 25 per cent, and the cost 
runs about $25 per carat. 

Since most jewelers like to soft- 
pedal the idea of buying diamonds 
as an investment, they stress instead 
such factors as pride, pleasure and 
beauty. They also like to point out 
that, in actual fact, most stones are 
bought for love. The vast majority 
are purchased by men, to be given 
to wives and sweethearts as a solid 
memento of their feelings. 

Experts agree that the following 
advice should be kept in mind when 
purchasing a diamond: 
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1. Go to a reliable store. If you 
have any doubt as to the item you 
are buying, obtain an agreement to 
return it within three days’ time and 
get your money back. In this period, 
you can have it appraised. 

Beware of certificates that say 
merely that your stone is “genuine.” 
A genuine diamond can be very in- 
ferior indeed. 

2. Buy a white, rather than a yel- 
low, diamond. If it is size you want, 
get an imperfect white rather than a 
perfect yellow one. The average ob- 
server Cannot spot an imperfection, 
but he can see color. 

3. If the diamond is under a carat 
in weight, buy a round one. If the 
stone is between one and two carats, 
buy a round cut or a marquise (el- 
liptical in shape). These two types 
have the greatest resale value. Over 
two carats, you can buy a round, 
marquise or emerald cut (square or 
rectangular). 

4. Buy a ring with as plain a 
mounting as possible. Put most of 
your money into the stone, bearing 
in mind that settings go quickly out 
of style. A good rule is that the value 
of the diamond should be at least 
ten times the value of the setting. 

And what about the young lady 
who had inherited the diamond 
ring? I was surprised to find later 
that she had decided not to sell it. 

“I’ve grown kind of used to it,” 
she explained, holding her hand up 
so that the play of light made it 
sparkle. “Look! Isn’t that pretty?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “but what 
about Europe?” 

“Oh, that,” she said. “I'll do that 
on the installment plan. A dia- 
mond’s a diamond!” 
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by Davip A. Weiss 











N A WINTRY MORNING in 1849, 
() a New York inventor named 
Walter Hunt sat at a cluttered 
desk in his workshop off lowe 
Broadway absent-mindedly finger- 
ing a small piece of brass wire. He 
owed a draftsman $15 and had 
promised to repay it that afternoon. 
Hunt left to see the draftsman, 
John Chapin, and, while walking 
around the man’s study, tried tothink 
of a way to raise the cash. Suddenly 
he got an idea and dashed back to his 
workshop. Picking up the piece of 
wire, he twisted it until he had a loop 
in the middle. Then he bent one 
point into the shape of a hook, and 
fitted the second point into it. 

In less than three minutes, Wal- 
ter Hunt had invented the safety 
pin. And within hours—to pay his 
debt—he sold away his rights to it to 
a patent firm for $400. 
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The Man Who Invented 
Just About Everything 


An obscure genius named Walter Hunt got the ideas, 
but he let others get the glory—and the profits 


The safety pin is only one of doz- 
ens of contributions this tall, broad- 
shouldered man with the soft, 
dreamy eyes made to our modern 
living. The fountain pen he not only 
invented, but named. And, history 
books notwithstanding, he also in- 
vented the sewing machine. 

Yet, no inventor could be more 
obscure. For Hunt was also a genius 
at letting others get the glory and 
the profits. 

“If I found a road to the moon,” 
he often lamented, “someone else 
would find a short cut.” 

One trouble was that he was too 
far ahead of his time. 

The fact that many of his inven- 
tions are still in use today, either in 
their original or a modified form, 
becomes even more incredible when 
it is considered that Walter Hunt 
was born in 1796, only 15 years 
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after the end of the Revolutionary 
War. 

His parents,devout Quakers, were 
farmers in Martinsburg, New York, 
then on the frontier; and from them 
he got most of his education. From 
an early age, Walter spent all his 
spare hours in the barn tinkering 
with machines and ideas. One day, 
still in his teens, he called his hard- 
working mother out to his workshop. 

“Look what I have made thee,” 
he said, pointing proudly. 

His mother saw a contraption 
something like her spinning wheel, 
but vastly superior—and it could 
spin both flax and hemp. Walter 
had invented it to ease her work of 
clothing the family. 


FEW YEARS LATER, Hunt mar- 

ried Polly Loucks, a Quaker, 
and for the next decade stuck it out 
in Martinsburg as a farmer. Then, 
in 1825, he decided to move to New 
York and set up a factory to manu- 
facture the spinning machine he’d 
invented for his mother. 

Within a year, through no fault 
of the machine, Walter went bank- 
rupt. Turning to real estate, he did 
fairly well, but his mind was always 
on inventing. 

Crossing a street one day in 1827, 
he was almost run down by a stage- 
coach whose driver was whooping 
and hollering at people to get out 
of the way. Rushing home. Hunt 
spent the rest of the week casting 
an iron, dish-like device to which 
he attached a hammer and spring. 

“It’s a gong to warn pedestrians,” 
he explained when he showed it to 
officials of the Asa Hall stagecoach 
line. “You bang it with your foot.” 
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The company bought the gong 
outright and soon it became stand- 
ard equipment on all stage lines. In 
Hunt’s original form, it is still used 
today on trolleys. 

With his profits from the gong, 
Hunt gave up real estate and de- 
voted himself full time to inventing. 
For a downtown restaurant he de- 
vised the world’s first steam table. 
Then came a kitchen knife sharp- 
ener with two sets of concentric 
blades. 

In 1832, he tackled his greatest 
invention—the sewing machine. 
Barthélemy Thimmonier had _ al- 
ready built sewing machines, but his 
could sew only a chain stitch—one 
broken thread and the entire seam 
came out. 

Hunt realized that, to be prac- 
tical, a sewing machine must sew a 
lock stitch. By 1834, he had invented 
his first workable model but, dis- 
couraged by his wife who felt it 
would put seamstresses out of work, 
Hunt never bothered to patent it. 

Some time later, again hard- 
pressed for money, he sold his sew- 
ing machine to George Arrowsmith, 
a blacksmith, who also didn’t patent 
or exploit it. Eventually it was de- 
stroyed in a fire in Arrowsmith’s 
shop. Not until 1846 did Elias Howe 
patent his sewing machine and, 
when he did, it contained exactly 
the same principles as Hunt’s ma- 
chine invented 12 years previously. 

Meanwhile, Hunt was busy on an- 
other project. A new, virtually 
smokeless type of coal was coming 
out of Pennsylvania called anthra- 
cite. Hunt figured it would be ideal 
for a home heating unit and in 1833 
he invented his Globe Stove, de- 
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signed to radiate heat equally in all 
directions. 

Attempting to manufacture and 
market the stove himself, Hunt, as 
usual, failed. But less than a half- 
century later, after he had sold out 
completely, the Globe Stove became 
the most popular stove in the nation. 

Among other things Hunt in- 
vented at this time was the self- 
closing inkwell, still standard equip- 
ment in all Government post offices. 
The inkwell started him thinking: 
why not a device with its own ink 
supply that could be carried in the 
pocket—in other words, a com- 
bination pen, inkwell and stand? 

He quickly constructed such a de- 
vice. And, writing up the patent in 
1847, Hunt called it “a fountain 

» aes 

He expected large profits, but his 
pen wasn’t durable, and again he 
failed. Not until 37 years later, did 
Lewis Waterman come out with his 
fountain pen, and all Hunt got was 
the honor of having named it. 

Still hard-pressed for funds, he 
invented his famous Antipodean 
Performers, suction shoes which en- 
abled people to walk upside down 
on ceilings. 

Then, in 1854, came his last 
great invention—the paper col- 
lar. Cheaper than the linen collar, 
it was also more durable. 

This time, Hunt was determined 
to profit from his invention. For 
once his soft eyes hardened. 

“IT want a royalty on every collar 
sold until my patent runs out,” he 
told the Union Paper Collar Com- 
pany. 

Hunt signed the contract feeling 
he would be rich at last. But, alas, 
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paper collars didn’t become popular 
until after the Civil War. Then, 
more than 400,000,000 collars a year 
were sold—but Hunt’s patent had 
expired. 

Finally, his last big chance came. 
Elias Howe, first to patent the sew- 
ing machine, discovered that several 
companies were illegally manufac- 
turing machines like his. Howe 
sued, and his principal adversary, 
Isaac Singer, somehow found out 
about Hunt’s sewing machine. 

Singer called Hunt into his office. 
“We want you to build another ma- 
chine—just like the one that was 
destroyed in the fire.” 

But the U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents ruled that, although Hunt 
had invented the sewing machine 
first, he lost all legal rights to it when 
he failed to patent it. 

Soon afterward, Singer agreed to 
pay Howe royalties for the use of his 
patent and when the Howe patent 
came up for renewal several years 
later in 1858, Singer called Hunt 
into his office again. “We'll give 
you $50,000 for all claims against 
our machine. We don’t want any 
trouble.” 

Tears clouded Hunt’s eyes. He 
was to get his just reward at last. 
According to the agreement, he 
would receive $10,000 a year for five 
years. 

But the misfortune that had 
dogged America’s most obscure, if 
not greatest, inventor all his life 
didn’t desert him here. In June 1859, 
before the first payment was made, 
he died. And, despite a lengthy legal 
battle, his heirs were never able to 
collect more than $10,000. 











by Morton YARMON 


CHECK is a written order direct- 
A ing a bank to pay out a certain 
sum of money under specified 
circumstances. For almost 3,000 
years, checks have permitted us to 
do business without forcing us to 
handle currency. Almost all checks 
are written on special checkbook 
paper, but they need not be. 
Through the years, checks have 
been written on many curious sur- 
faces: on handkerchiefs, cigarette 
paper, calling cards, fragile valen- 
tines and newspapers. 
One written on a hard-boiled-egg 
shell was cashed without trouble by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. A 
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Midwestern lumberman made out 
so many checks on his own brand of 
shingle that his bank had to con- 
struct a special type of file cabinet 
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for them. A contractor in Memphis 
once settled his weekly payroll by 
drawing on the bank with slabs of 
wood. 

A sailor in San Diego was plagued 
with requests for money from home. 
He engraved a check on a piece of 
battleship plate with a blow torch 
and sent it home, confident the an- 
noying requests would now stop. At 
the end of the month, though, the 
steel check came back with the rest 
of his canceled checks, with a proper 
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endorsement—also made with a 
blow torch! 

Somewhat similar is the tale of 
the solid steel check the size of a 
small headstone that was carried 
into the Cleveland Trust Company 
by two men in 1932. The teller 
handed over $7,500, then called 
bankguards, who carted the over- 
sized check outside and canceled it 
with submachine-gun bullets. The 
check is now in the world-famous 
“Chase Manhattan Bank Museum 
of Moneys of the World.” 

The Internal Revenue Service re- 
cently received a check for $0.00 
from a citizen who felt he owed 
Uncle Sam nothing, but still wanted 
to send a check at income-tax time. 

A half-cent check was once drawn 
on the Guarantee Trust Company 
of Atlantic City to settle an account. 
The bank then had to persuade the 
drawer to write a check for another 
half-cent when it found it couldn’t 
audit the fraction. 


Sears Roebuck and Company has 
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one-cent checks printed in advance, 
ready to go to customers who over- 
pay a penny on their orders. 

The largest check ever written 
was for $7,500,000,000, transferring 
Federal money at the end of the 
1948 fiscal year from one account to 
another so the U.S. Treasury could 
balance its books. 

A Christmas greeting check idea 
backfired two years ago when Julius 
Malkin, owner of a Cleveland dress 
shop, sent out Christmas cards in 
the form of a check to 3,000 cus- 
tomers. Drawn on “The Bank of 
Friends,” it promised 365 days of 
happiness in the coming new year. 

One customer thought it was a 
real check for $365 and used it to 
pay a bill. Unhappily, she found she 
had to make the “check” good. 

Uncashed checks often raise 
havoc with accounting books. Alvan 
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T. Fuller of Massachusetts refused 
to cash $80,646.94 in checks he had 
received as Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor and member of the House 
of Representatives, writing across 
the back of each: “Canceled and 
left to my son as a souvenir of my 
public service.” 

These wonderful pieces of paper, 
as we know them today, had their 
origin among the goldsmiths of Lon- 
don in the 17th century, although 
history records checks as far back as 
the 9th century B.C. The first 
printed check was issued in 1762 by 
the House of Child, a firm that is 
still doing business today in London. 
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The travelers check was developed 
in 1891 by J. C. Fargo, then presi- 
dent of the American Express Com- 
pany, after he returned from a trip 
to Europe exasperated by the diffi- 
culties of cashing letters of credit. 

A check marked “insufficient 
funds” by the Great Mahaiwe Bank 
of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
turned out to have been given in 
payment for a booklet titled, ““How 
to Balance Your Budget.” A check 
drawn to “The East Bank of the 
Mississippi” was cashed by an unsus- 
pecting store in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Is a check valid if (a) it’s written 
on Sunday; (b) it’s in pencil; (c) 
it’s predated (dated some time 
ahead) ? The answer is yes in each 
case, although bankers try to dis- 
courage (b) and (c). 

If you hang on to a check after 
receiving it, you face the danger of 
its becoming “stale.” This is the 
word bankers use when they mean 
that they won’t pay right away but 
first will ask the writer if he still 
wants his check to be honored. 
When does a check become stale? 
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Some states say six months, others a 
year. But most of them are vague on 
this point. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the USS., 
couldn’t get a New York depart- 
ment store to cash her check recently 
even after she wrote out her signa- 
ture and had the employees compare 
it with her signature on a dollar bill! 





THE STORY OF THE 





by Catvin KyTLeE 


ES, the woman told police—yes, 
¥ sx knew who did it. It was a 

man named George Richard- 
son who’d been working in the 
neighborhood. A colored man. He’d 
beaten and raped her. 

A special grand jury was called. 
Now the white woman said it hadn’t 
been George Richardson but a white 
man. Only she wouldn’t give his 
name. That, she said, wouldn’t be 
proper. 

In spite of her admission, a mob 
went after George Richardson. 

Warned, an alert and fearful 
mayor whisked Richardson and his 
Negro cellmate, an accused mur- 
derer, to a nearby town. When the 
mob found out what had taken 
place, they felt cheated and there 
was no stopping them. 

First they wrecked the restaurant 
of a man whose car was supposed to 
have carried the Negroes to safety. 
Then they proceeded methodically 
to destroy Negro businesses and 
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Founded by a handful of white 


damned, defended, feared and 





drive Negro families from their 
homes. 

They set fire to a barber shop and 
lynched the Negro barber in his 
back yard. They were dragging his 
body through the streets when the 
state militia stopped them with gun- 
fire. 

The next night a fresh mob de- 
cided to make an example of an 84- 
year-old Negro; he’d been married 
to a white woman for 30 years. They 
lynched him within a block of the 
State House. 

By the time order was restored, 
5,000 militiamen were patrolling the 
streets. They counted six dead (two 
Negro, four white) and 70 injured. 

In its cause and casualties, the 
race riot of 1908 was like a number 
of others that rocked America dur- 
ing the early part of this century. It 
differed, however, in two important 
particulars: 

First, it had taken place in Spring- 
field, Illinois, the home of Abraham 
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Lincoln, the Great Emancipator. 

Second, it shocked a handful of 
white people into organizing the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Today, the NAACP is one of the 
most talked-about organizations in 
the country, though comparatively 
few have any knowledge of its his- 
tory, its motives or its methods. For 
47 years it has been a militant de- 
fender of Negro rights. Yet, outside 
its own membership, its name had 
little public significance until, ruling 
on cases NAACP’s lawyers had 
brought, the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1954 outlawed segregation in the 
public schools. 

Since then, the five initials have 
come to stand for almost everything 
connected with the integration move- 
ment and the resistance to it. The 
fact that many times the NAACP 
has only participated after the fact, 
or merely been loud in the cheering 
section, makes no difference. 
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citizens 47 years ago, this militant champion of Negro rights is 


revered. What is its long-range strategy? What does it really want? 





To thousands of whites in the 
Deep South it has become the un- 
mistakable enemy. A network of 
White Citizens Councils (300 chap- 
ters in Mississippi alone) has sprung 
up to fight it. South Carolina has 
passed a law prohibiting public em- 
ployees from holding NAACP mem- 
bership. In Louisiana, a 1924 law 
originally aimed at the Ku Klux 
Klan has been revived in an effort 
to suppress NAACP activity alto- 
gether. 

The president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce charges that its 
“meddling” has brought to “a jar- 
ring halt the encouraging progress 
that was being made toward good 
will between the races.” Almost every 
newspaper editor below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, and quite a few above, 
laments the NAACP’s “extremist 
position” and pleads vaguely that it 
not “push too hard” or “move too . 
fast.” 

Also, at least one White Council 
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leader has tried to pin rock-and-roll 
music on the NAACP. “A plot to in- 
filtrate and corrupt teen-agers,” he 
called it. 


— THE WRITERS covering that 
Springfield riot back in 1908 
was a well-to-do Kentuckian named 
William English Walling. Sickened 
and putraged, he wrote an impas- 
sioned article for a popular liberal 
weekly, The Independent, describ- 
ing the Negroes’ plight and ending 
with this appeal: ““What large and 
powerful body of citizens is ready to 
come to their aid?” 

Within a few days, he got an an- 
swer from a New York sociai worker, 
Miss Mary White Ovington. These 
two, together with a prominent 
leader of immigrant groups, Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz, started planning 
the NAACP in January, 1909, with 
a meeting in Walling’s New York 
apartment. What was needed, they 
decided, was “‘a revival of the Abolli- 
tionist spirit.” 

Appropriately, they launched the 
revival on Lincoln’s 100th birthday, 
with a call for a national conference 
on the race problem. The call was 
written by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
president of the New York Evening 
Post. It read in part: 

“If Mr. Lincoln could revisit this 
country in the flesh, he would learn 
that Georgia had rounded out a new 
confederacy by disfranchising the 
Negro after the manner of all other 
Southern States. He would see the 
black men and women, for whose 
freedom 100,000 soldiers gave their 
lives, set apart in trains in which 
they pay first-class fares for third- 
class services, and segregated in rail- 
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way stations and in places of enter- 
tainment; he would observe that 
State after state declines to do its 
elementary duty in preparing the 
Negro through education for the 
best exercise of citizenship. 

“Silence under these conditions 
means tacit approval. The indiffer- 
ence of the North is already respon- 
sible for more than one assault upon 
democracy, and every such attack 
reacts as unfavorably upon whites as 
upon blacks. Discrimination once 
permitted cannot be bridled; recent 
history in the South shows that in 
forging chains for the Negroes the 
white voters are forging chains for 
themselves. This government can- 
not exist half-slave and half-free any 
better today than it could in 1861.” 

Accompanying Villard’s call was a 
distinguished roster of 53 American 
liberalsk—among them John Dewey, 
Jane Addams, Samuel Bowles, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, William Dean 
Howells, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
].G. Phelps Stokes, Lincoln Steffens, 
Rabbi Stephen Wise. Only six of 
the signers were Negroes. 

The call brought results. The pro- 
posed conference was held in May 
and out of it came a working com- 
mittee of 40 which busied itself with 
passing out pamphlets, holding mass 
meetings and signing up members. 
A year later, the committee joined 
forces with a small but aggressive 
Negro group known as the Niagara 
Movement. 

By 1910, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People had formally come into be- 
ing. National officers were elected 
(all but one of them white), an of- 
fice was set up in rent-free space in 
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the Evening Post building, and be- 
fore the year was out its volunteer 
lawyers had won their first case: 
they forced Asbury Park, N. J., po- 
lice to free a Negro falsely accused 
of murder. 


T= NAACP’s long-run objective 
has always been plainly stated— 
to win full equality for the Negro as 
an American citizen. Its specific 
aims, loosely summarized, have been: 

1. Anti-lynching legislation. 

2. Federal protection of the right 
to vote. 

3. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

4. Equality of opportunity to work 
in all fields with equal pay for equal 
work. 

5. Abolition of courtroom and 
police practices which discriminate 
against the Negro. 

6. An end to racial segregation in 
public facilities. 

This simple objective—protection 
of the Negro’s Constitutional rights 
—has been pursued by an equally 
simple strategy and with almost in- 
credible single-mindedness. The 
NAACP has never been sidetracked 
into charitable, social-service or le- 
gal-aid society work. Its program 
never embodied economic reforms. 
Nor has the association ever been 
seriously menaced by Communists. 

In fact, over the years, its re- 
fusal to cope with economic issues 
has probably brought it more criti- 
cism than any other thing it has 
done, or not done. 

The Daily Worker has attacked it 
repeatedly, branding the policy a 
betrayal of the lower-class Negro. 
Less doctrinaire critics, both Negro 
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and white, have regarded it sadly as 
a sign of anemia and faulty intelli- 
gence. Although they are beginning 
to change their minds, many stu- 
dents of reform used to maintain 
vigorously that legal gains for the 
Negro mean almost nothing unless 
accompanied by a revolution in the 
Southern economy. 

NAACP leaders have always 
hewed to the basic conviction that, 
in the long fight for equality, the 
law itself was their best weapon. 
And, to date, the policy has proved 
remarkably successful. 

NAACP lawyers took their first 
case to the Supreme Court in 1915, 
challenging the constitutionality of 
a neat little vote-rigging device 
known as the Grandfather Clause. 
No Negro in the South had a chance 
of voting as long as the Clause could 
be invoked because it based eligibil- 
ity at the polls on the voting status 
of a citizen’s ancestors prior to 1866. 
In effect, Negroes were told that 
since their grandparents didn’t have 
the right to vote, neither did they. 

When the Supreme Court de- 
clared the Grandfather Clause un- 
constitutional, the NAACP won the 
first of 42 notable decisions. As a re- 
sult of such victories, Negroes are 
now voting in almost all states ex- 
cept Mississippi; the Jim Crow car 
has disappeared from interstate 
travel; golf courses and public recre- 
ation facilities have been desegre- 
gated ; 2,000 Negroes are studying in 
Southern colleges from which, prior 
to 1950, they were barred; and at 
least 250,000 colored boys and girls 
are attending formerly all-white 
schools. 


Most significantly, with the fa- 
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mous school desegregation order, 
which nullified the old “separate- 
but-equal” doctrine, the NAACP 
seems to have knocked out the legal 
props to all forms of racial segre- 
gation. 

In Washington, the association 
has shown its strength often enough 
to make most Congressmen respect- 
ful. Nevertheless, Southern Demo- 
crats have always been able to de- 
feat civil-rights bills by resorting to 
filibuster, and the association’s lob- 
bying activities in behalf of anti- 
lynching, anti-poll-tax and fair-em- 
ployment practices laws have thus 
been valuable mostly for their edu- 
cational impact. 

This, however, has been consider- 
able. The last lynching reported was 
in 1947; the poll tax has been re- 
pealed in all but five states; and 15 
states have now adopted job equal- 
ity laws. 


we SOME GROUNDS for confi- 
dence, the organization has now 
set 1963—the 100th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation— 
as the target date for “the complete 
elimination of all vestiges of second- 
class citizenship.” Exactly what this 
entails is clear from a sampling of 
resolutions adopted at the 1955 an- 
nual meeting: 

“We shall continue to push for en- 
actment of FEPC laws... work with 
trade unions to secure non-discrim- 
ination clauses in their contracts... 
use our organized purchasing power 
to make more jobs available. 

“The NAACP will continue and 
intensify its efforts to have public 
assistance withdrawn from any hous- 
ing development which restricts oc- 
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cupancy upon the basis of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 

“The NAACP already is engaged 
in a drive to secure 3,000,000 Negro 
voters in the South by the 1956 presi- 
dential election. Field workers will 
be assigned . . . lawyers will be avail- 
able.” 

Such objectives now have the 
weight of a mass movement. But it 
is only comparatively recently that 
this could be said. Throughout the 
1920s, the NAACP’s board remained 
white-dominated and its member- 
ship almost exclusively Northern. 
Most of its Negro membership was 
among intellectuals and professional 
people —so much so that it was 
known by many working-class Ne- 
groes as the “National Association 
for the Advancement of Certain 
People.” 

In the South, membership was 
spotty and virtually underground. To 
white Southerners who knew of it, 
the NAACP was a dangerous and 
radical influence, a ““meddlesome”’ 
outfit run by a noisy clique of New 
Yorkers. Negroes generally did not 
risk the white boss’ displeasure by 
joining. 

Most white Southerners saw the 
NAACP either in the image or the 
shadow of one man—Walter White, 
who served as executive secretary 
from 1930 until his death last year. 
White’s naggings at Congressional 
hearings, his newspaper articles, his 
relentless and brazenly frontal attack 
on Southern traditions, made him a 
constant irritant. 

As recently as 1942, the NAACP’s 
total membership was only 85,000. 
But after World War II, member- 
ship started booming, so that to- 
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day, the NAACP has over 300,000 
members and 1,300 branches in 43 
states, with 45 per cent of the mem- 
bership and 68 per cent of the 
branches in the South. Most of the 
present members are middle-class 
and lower-class Negroes. Whites 
now represent less than ten per cent 
of the total membership figure. 

The organization’s 
national headquarters 
occupies two and a half 
stories in the Wendell 
Willkie Memorial in 
New York City. In ad- 
dition, it maintains a 
legislative bureau in 
Washington and three 
regional offices: in Bir- 
mingham, Dallas and 
San Francisco. It has 96 paid 
staff members, a few of them white. 

Last year the national office took 
in $634,765, a far cry from the 
$35,000 a year it operated on in the 
30’s. Its branches raised an addi- 
tional $331,000 and its Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund, which 
operates on a separate budget, col- 
lected $213,840. Total for 1955: 
$1,179,605. 

Most of this money came from the 
rank and file, whose $2 dues are 
split between the branches and the 
national office. Sale of NAACP 
Christmas seals brought in more 
than $44,000, and the rest was made 
up of special contributions and $500 
life memberships. 

Contributions to the NAACP 
proper are not tax exempt because 
of its position as a registered lobby- 
ist in Washington. But gifts to the 
Legal Fund are, and among the 
heavier contributors last year were 
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+h Roosevelt, 


25 MINUTES 


The deadly cobra struck 
as Japanese mortar 
shells burst all around. 
The soldier lay 
writhing in agony—with 
just seconds left 
to make his decision. 
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the Fund for the Republic ($50,000) 
and the Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation ($75,000). 

Life members in the NAACP are 
identified on a bronze plaque, in the 
national headquarters’ reception 
room. Some of the more prominent 
ones: Marshall Field, Arthur God- 
frey, Horace Heidt, Mrs. Eleanor 
Wendell 
Willkie (he gave $5,000 
of his royalties from 
“One World”), Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 

By tradition, the 
NAACP’s president is a 
white man. Since 1940 
he has been Arthur B. 
Spingarn, a New York 
lawyer long active in civil-liberties 
circles. Chairman of the board is Dr. 
Channing Tobias, a former YMCA 
official who is widely thought of as 
the elder Negro statesman. 

But in the public mind, NAACP 
today is largely personified by Thur- 
good Marshall, its special counsel, 
and Roy Wilkins, its executive sec- 
retary. Marshall, 47, is a tall, vigor- 
ous six-footer, who joined the 
NAACP staff in 1936, became 
specjal counsel in 1938, and has ap- 
peared.before the Supreme Court 
to argue 16 cases. He’s won 14. 

He directs a staff of five lawyers 
which normally handles about 300 
cases a year. At last count, Mar- 
shall’s office had 20 cases in the works 
against segregated schools in eight 
Southern states. Some critics, many 
formerly friendly, see this as a sign 
of recklessness. ““The South,” they 
say, “needs a cooling-off period.” 

Thurgood Marshall, a patient and 
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cautious man, answers: “We waited 
two years after the Court decision. 
Today we face eight Southern states 
that refuse to move. We are left with 
a clear choice: to seek court action 
or to abandon the fight. We have 
no choice. We will not go fast; we 
cannot goslow. We follow the Court’s 
orders; we move with ‘deliberate 
speed.’ ” 

Marshall is commonly acknowl- 
edged to be the NAACP’s chief strat- 
egist, but Wilkins is undoubtedly the 
man who keeps the organization 
running. An extremely youthful 54, 
Wilkins has been with the NAACP 
for 25 years and has earned a repu- 
tation for being a particularly agile 
administrator. He was graduated in 
1923 from the University of Minne- 
sota and was for eight years man- 
aging editor of the Kansas City Call, 
a Negro weekly. 

Wilkins admits to being “burned 
up” over charges that the NAACP is 





“extremist” and “hot-headed.” He 
says, “We couldn’t file a single suit 
now on the school segregation issue 
unless we had petitions first from 
Negro parents in the local communi- 
ties. I don’t know why, but this 
seems to come as quite a shock to a 
lot of white leaders, especially those 
who’ve been claiming Southern Ne- 
groes want, or will accept, voluntary 
segregation. 

“We've never yet started any vio- 
lence. All we’re asking is that the 
Federal law be carried out. Is this 
extreme?” 

Nobody can quarrel with Wilkins’ 
reliance on law. But many sympa- 
thizers believe it is now time for the 
NAACP to supplement law with 
Gandhi. Evidence of this comes from 
the success of the passive resistance 
employed in the boycott of the pub- 
lic busses in Montgomery, Alabama, 
last spring. And which may be pre- 
cisely what the NAACP means to do. 


Tricky Trios 


(Answers to quiz on page 87) 


1. George Washington—Washington Irving—Irving Berlin. 2. Up- 
ton Sinclair—Sinclair Lewis—Lewis Strauss. 3. Harold Lloyd— 
Lloyd Douglas—Douglas MacArthur. 4. Victor Herbert—Herbert 
Marshall—Marshall Field. 5. Benedict Arnold—Arnold Bennett— 
Bennett Cerf. 6. George Byron—Byron Nelson—Nelson Rockefeller. 
7. Pearl Buck—Buck Rogers—Rogers Hornsby. 8. Robert Fulton— 
Fulton Lewis, Jr.—Lewis Carroll. 9. Grover Alexander—Alexander 
Hamilton—Hamilton Basso. 10. O. Henry—Henry Ford—Ford 
Frick. 11. Sylvia Sidney—Sidney Howard—Howard Hughes. 12. 
William Dean—Dean Martin—Martin Van _ Buren. 13. Harry 
James—James Dean—Dean Acheson. 14. Bernard Montgomery— 
Montgomery Ward—Ward McAllister. 15. Mary Martin—Martin 
Luther—Luther Burbank. 16. William James—James Farley— 
Farley Granger. 17. Danny Thomas—Thomas Jefferson—Jeffer- 
son Davis. 18. John L. Lewis—Lewis Douglas—Douglas Fair- 
banks. 19. Les Paul—Paul Douglas—Douglas McKay. 20. Anne 
Frank—Frank Buck—Buck Jones. 21. Amy Lowell—Lowell Thom- 
as—Thomas_ Edison. 22. Walter George—George Allen—Allen 
Dulles. 23. Arlene Francis—Francis Xavier—Xavier Cugat. 
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Lhe strile 
that Made 
a President 


by Ext WALDRON 


Gov. Coolidge set foot on the path to the White House when he stamped 
out the riot that raged after Boston police walked off the job in 1919 


Ti TROUBLE had been building 


up in Boston for months. In Au- 

gust,-1919, it came to a head 
when most of the police force, 
complaining of low pay and poor 
working conditions, formed the Po- 
liceman’s Union and announced its 
afhliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Staid Boston was horrified; and 
Police Commissioner Edwin U. 
Curtis, after a departmental trial, 
dismissed eight of the ringleaders 
and suspended others. They received 
little sympathy, due mainly to the 
anti-union, anti-Bolshevist feeling 
that was then running high through- 
out the country. 

On Tuesday, September 9, the 
Policeman’s Union retaliated. At 
5:45 p.m., a good three-quarters of 
the force turned in guns and badges 
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and went on strike. Moments later, 
the lawless element—and it was ut- 
terly amazing how many Bostonians 
had some larceny or mayhem in 
their hearts—took over the city. 
All afternoon, crowds had been 
gathering outside police stations in 
South Boston, the West End, the 
North End and downtown. And 
now, as the officers left the stations, 
the crowds suddenly turned into 
hooting, jeering mobs that followed 
them, throwing rocks and mud. The 
only police spared this degradation 
were the few sergeants and higher 
officers who had remained on duty. 
With darkness, the mobs turned 
their attention to the city the police 
had now left open to them. 
Probably the first act of outright 
terrorism occurred on Broadway, in 
South Boston. Here, a gang of hood- 
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lums broke the window of the Mo- 
hegan Market, grabbed eggs and 
tomatoes and began to hurl them at 
passers-by. Across the street, an- 
other gang began methodically to 
break windows in store after store. 

One proprietor held off a gang 
with stones while his wife phoned 
for help. It finally arrived in the 
form of Superintendent of Police 
Crowley and a squad of sergeants 
who had remained on duty. Firing a 
few shots into the air, they dispersed 
the rioters. 

In Roxbury, gangs had begun to 
form and roam the streets. They, 
too, started breaking windows in 
stores and stealing or destroying 
whatever was at hand. One hoodlum 
wound up by shooting a streetcar 
conductor. 

In the West End, a howling mob 
marched through Court and Har- 
vard streets and Bowdoin Square. 
Frantic calls to hard-pressed Super- 
intendent Crowley finally broke this 
up. But meanwhile, pillaging and 
burning had started elsewhere. 

At ten o'clock, the State Police 
were rushed in to club the rioters. 
At midnight, the Provost Guard 
from the Navy Yard was summoned. 
With their arrival and the setting up 
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Wearing an identifying 
armband, a civilian vol- 
unteer directs traffic near 
the Boston Common. The 
State Militia was forced 
to open up with machine- 
gun fire here before it 
could disperse a howling, 
battling, crap-shooting 
mob. More than 200 hood- 
lums were arrested and 
taken to Somerset Prison. 


of street barricades, peace was tem- 
porarily restored. 

It was estimated at this time that 
85 per cent of the police force was 
on strike. In the words of one 
observer: “It was as though the 
city had instantaneously been trans- 
ported back to some primitive, bar- 
baric and unimaginable age.” 


eee had not been unaware of 
the possibility of trouble. A call 
for volunteers had gone out in late 
August. At Harvard, Professor Ed- 
win Hall, in a letter to the Boston 
Herald on August 27, called on his 
students to: “Come back from your 
vacations, young men; there is sport 
and diversion for you right here in 
Boston.” And President Lowell of 
Harvard, in a public notice, stated: 
“Any man willing to offer his per- 
sonal services or who can furnish a 
motorcar or motorcycle with or 
without sidecar should report at 
once to 2 University Hall...” 
Many students returned from 
their vacations to volunteer for po- 
lice duty. World War I veterans 
enrolled, as did numbers of pri- 
vate citizens. It was an ill-organized 
force, but the situation had grown 
desperate so swiftly its services were 
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now needed almost immediately. 

The sun rose Wednesday morning 
on a strange scene of broken win- 
dows, the contents of stores strewn 
about the street, smoldering fires, 
and military with rifles and bayo- 
nets. The gangs had retired tempo- 
rarily but by noon they were back 
again, joined by curious crowds. 

The worst fighting occurred in 
Scollay Square. Here, close to Police 
Headquarters, a mob attacked vol- 
unteer policemen with clubs and 
stones. A student volunteer was 
killed, a woman shot and several 
policemen knocked unconscious. 

Mayor Peters called for the 10th 
Regiment of the State Guard and 
notified Governor Calvin Coolidge 
of the need for additional forces. 
Coolidge promptly ordered out three 
regiments. 

A pitched battle was raging when 
the troops began to converge on the 
city. Boston had gone completely 
berserk now. While fighting con- 
tinued in Scollay Square, a mob col- 
lected on Boston Common, setting 
up crap games and fighting among 
themselves. 

When a cavalry charge broke up 
the riot in Scollay Square momen- 
tarily, a new battle began on Avery 
Street, involving 2,000 people. Hun- 
dreds were beaten, several killed. 

Brigadier General Samuel D. 
Parker, in command of the State 
Guard, set up headquarters in the 
Commonwealth Armory near the 
Back Bay railway station. Machine 
guns were mounted at all police sta- 
tions. 

An infantry charge with fixed bay- 
onets ended the bloody battle in 
Avery Street, but it took machine- 
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gun fire and the arrest of two or 
three hundred hoodlums to quiet 
the affray on the Common. 

A Secret Service report was re- 
ceived at General Parker’s head- 
quarters that criminal elements 
were heading for Boston from Phila- 
delphia, New York and elsewhere. 
It was later proved false. 

However, when three dapper gen- 
tlemen from New York stepped off 
the train at the Back Bay station late 
that afternoon, they were given a 
rough going over by waiting volun- 
teer policemen and hauled off to 
Somerset Prison. The gentlemen’s 
names were “Clamjuice” Johnson, 
“Fighting Phil” Fantasio and Ed- 
ward “Boomer” Smith. But the three 
were proved guilty of nothing but 
curiosity and were set free. 

That Wednesday night remains 
an eerie one in the memory of Bos- 
ton citizens of the time. ‘The city 
was literally an armed camp, with 
the rattle of machine-gun fire break- 
ing out sporadically. Mobs roamed 
the principal thoroughfares while 





Stern-faced Coolidge at governor’s house. 
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gangs of teen-agers took over the 
back streets, breaking windows and 
assaulting pedestrians. The battle 
of Scollay Square still surged. 

In the Back Bay district, the 
homes of the wealthy were heavily 
guarded. Many had already sent 
their valuables off to nearby cities. 
The banks, too, had smuggled money 
and jewelry away to Springfield and 
Worcester. Most of the banks were 
barricaded, with searchlights set up 
on neighboring rooftops. 

There were about 7,000 Guards 
and volunteers protecting the city 
now, but still the rioting continued. 
On one street, a truck backed 
through a store window and thieves 
loaded $10,000 worth of merchan- 
dise into it. Numberless persons 
were robbed and women were bru- 
tally assaulted everywhere. 

Two women, pursued by a mob, 
sought refuge in City Hospital. Their 
pursuers were driven back only by 
the presence of two policemen who 
were bringing in a wounded man. 

In Scollay Square, a coal truck 
was seized and, with this fresh am- 
munition, the rioting broke out 
anew. A group of Harvard volun- 
teers were forced back into Police 
Headquarters near the Square by 
the mob, the building stoned and 
most of its windows broken. By 
noon, Thursday, the entire State 
Guard of Massachusetts had been 
mobilized and Governor Coolidge 
asked the Army and Navy to stand 
by in case of need. Boston’s private 


war still continued, with 7 dead and 
60 wounded, but order was gradu- 
ally being restored. 

In the meantime, public opinion 
decried the action of the Boston po- 
licemen. Governor Coolidge stated: 
“The men are deserters. This is not 
a strike. These men were public of- 
ficials. There can be no arbitration 
of government and law.” In a typi- 
cally laconic message to Samuel 
Gompers, president of the AFL, he 
said, “The right of the police in 
Boston to affiliate has always been 
questioned, never granted. It is now 
prohibited.” 

By Friday, violence had ceased al- 
most entirely and the people of 
Boston began to clean up the debris. 

On Friday evening, the striking 
policemen met and voted to return 
to duty. But Coolidge, with true 
Yankee stubbornness, refused to 
take them back; and Commissioner 
Curtis announced that a new police 
force would be recruited from World 
War I veterans. 

Gompers then appealed by tele- 
gram on behalf of the strikers. Cool- 
idge’s answer has become a classic. 

“Replying to your telegram,” he 
said, “I have already refused to re- 
move the Police Commissioner. I 
did not appoint him .. . There is no 
right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time.” 

Four years later, obstinate, silent 
Cal became the 30th President of 
the United States. 


Vaeatien Daze 


IF YOU CAN'T GET AWAY for a vacation, you can get the same feeling 
by staying home and tipping every third person you see, —cuartes xnouse 
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learning better health...through films 


Educators find that Coronet Films’ 50 
health and safety motion pictures are the 
most effective tools for teaching the fun- 
damentals of safe, healthy living. Care- 
fully planned for pupils at all grade levels, 
these graphic films cover: exercise, hy- 
giene, cleanliness, first aid, care of the 
body, prevention of disease, eating habits, 
functional safety, and safe driving. The 
teaching value of these films is heightened 
by the fact that they present everyday 
health problems in appealing, simple terms, 
while remaining educationally sound. 

The following health and safety films 
are the more recent releases: 

Alexander Learns Good Health 

(Grades 1-3) 

Primary Safety: In the School Building 

(Grades 1-3) 

Primary Safety: On the School Playground 

(Grades 1-3) 


Eyes: Their Structure and Care 

(Grades 7-12) 

Teeth: Their Structure and Care 

(Grades 7-12) 

Safe Driving: Car Maintenance and Care 

(Grades 10-12) 

Safe Driving: Fundamental Skills 

Grades (10-12) 

Safe Driving: Streets and Highways 

Grades (10-12) 

Safe Driving: Advanced Skills and Prob- 

lems (Grades 10-12) 

Safe Driving: The Defensive Driver 

Grades (10-12) 

Safe Driving: Techniques of the Skilled 

Driver (Grades 10-12) 

You'll find it easy to own these and the 
39 other Coronet health and safety films 
in either vivid color or black and white. 
For full information on any of Coronet’s 
700 educational motion pictures, write: 


iy Coronet Films 


Dept. C-856 @ Coronet Building @ Chicago 1, Illinois 
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credible as it may seem, re- 

searchers at such organizations 
as the International Oceanographic 
Foundation at Miami vouch for the 
fact that this is no “fish story.” Some 
creatures of the deep do use devices 
and wiles that enable them to take 
their prey as artfully as any human 
angler. 

There are about 12 families of 
finned fishermen, appropriately 
called the angler fish, which have a 
variety of ways of catching other 
fish. Watch one type of angler fish in 
action on the sandy bottom of a 
Florida bay. You see a fish about 
four feet long lying lazily there, his 
big mouth closed. To the schools of 
smaller fish swimming by he appears 
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firs: that fish for other fish? In- 


FISH ‘THAT FISH 
FOR OTHER FISH 
by Reep MILLARD 


Nature has endowed them with fishing rods, 
bait, flashlights—and even chemical weapons 


interested only in taking his ease. So 
they eye the fat wriggling worm 
floating just above and ahead of him. 

Now watch the sudden flurry of 
action. A fish passerby swims closer 
and snaps at the worm, only to find 
himself downed in one quick gulp 
by the angler fish. 

His strange bait is actually a wrig- 
gling, worm-like protuberance on 
his dorsal fin. Close examination of 
the fin discloses the astonishing fact 
that it is equipped with a flexible, 
and usually expandable, rod that is 
a miniature of a man-made jointed 
fish pole. The “worm” is the tip of 
the rod. A hook is not needed, since 
its purpose is solely to draw unwary 
fish within range of that over-sized 
mouth. 

Another angler fish uses a differ- 
ent lure from nature’s tackle box. A 
denizen of deep water which sun- 
light does not penetrate, his problem 
is to attract fish in total darkness. 
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But exactly how does he solve it? 
At the tip of the rod that extends 
from his dorsal fin is a colorful ball 
that glows with a ghostly radiance. 
In the black depths, scientists calcu- 
late that it is visible for many yards. 
Light has a special attraction for fish 
and, in this case, when they swim 
over to investigate, they come into 
easy range of the waiting angler. 

Even without any fancy lures, the 
angler has a remarkable fish-catch- 
ing device in his incredible mouth. 
It is so big that it can be used as a 
trap. When the fish lies with it open, 
unwary smaller fish will swim right 
into it. 

Anglers have been known to catch 
and swallow victims twice their own 
size. Once an angler has caught an- 
other fish, he has no choice but to 
swallow it, for his teeth are cun- 
ningly bent inward and act like 
barbs. Frequently, angler fish are 
killed by efforts to down meals three 
times their own size. 

A catfish of the Nile River in 
Africa uses a highly unsporting 
means of capturing its prey. The cat- 
fish is equipped with a device which 
generates electricity. When he sees 
a fish which has just caught another 
fish, the electric catfish swims up to 
him. A single touch of his electrified 
snout and the stunned victim gives 
up his newly caught meal to the 
thieving catfish. 

The electric ray has an even easier 
way of shocking his victims. On his 
sides are a number of electricity- 
producing cells which can create an 
electrified zone around him. He lies 
calmly in wait until a fish swims into 
the chargeable area around him and 
is shocked into helplessness. 
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No creature has such an astound- 
ing assortment of angling gear as 
the jelly-fish-like Physalia, known 
as the Portuguese man-of-war. The 
ruthless Physalia employs a lethal 
combination of ingenious tackle, 
murderous chemical warfare and a 
remarkable working partnership 
with a small fish, the Nomeus. 

The deadly sequence starts as this 
innocent-looking little Nomeus 
swims about, apparently aimlessly, 
in the vicinity of the man-of-war. A 
bigger fish, seeing this tempting and 
seemingly defenseless morsel, makes 
a grab for it. 

The Nomeus darts away with an 
unexpected burst of speed, straight 
toward a tangle of seaweed-like ten- 
tacles that hang down from the 
man-of-war. The larger fish plunges 
recklessly after it, into these harm- 
less-looking streamers. In a fraction 
of a second he is paralyzed and the 
fiendish tentacles are drawing him 
in to be consumed by the hungry 
man-of-war. 

What happened to him as he 
plunged into the streamers is a 
process that astounds and mystifies 
scientists who consider it one of na- 
ture’s deadliest mechanisms. The 
tentacles are studded with tiny pear- 
shaped capsules. Sheathed in each 
capsule is a compressed hair. 

The instant any creature touches 
one of the capsules, this hair shoots 
out like a harpoon, its sharp point 
penetrating the body of the victim. 
Through the hair flows a powerful 
acid which has the power to paralyze 
the creature into which it is thus 
injected. 

Careless researchers working too 
close to the man-of-war have had 
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reason to respect its power. For so 
great is the force of the driven 
threads that they can easily punc- 
ture human skin. When they do, the 
victim may be doubled up in violent 
spasms and enter a state of shock 
like that associated with a severe 
wound or concussion. 

But why do these deadly hairs, 
which respond so instantly and sav- 
agely to the slightest touch by any 
other creature, let the Nomeus go 
unscathed? Actually, the Nomeus 
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can be harmed by the Physalia’s 
sting. And when this happens, it 
dies as quickly as any other fish. The 
difference, however, is that the 
Nomeus seems to be especially 
adapted for dodging the tentacles 
of the Physalia. 

He takes the chance because, 
when the man-of-war captures and 
eats a fish which the Nomeus has 
lured into his trap, the little decoy 
fish gets the scraps from the man- 
of-war’s meal. 


Ingenuity 


Pe NG MOTHER with a husky baby in her arms stood in line in a 
Los Angeles post office. When her turn came, she held up the 


infant saying: 


“Will you weigh him, please?” 


The clerk accepted the child, somewhat flabbergasted, weighed 


him and handed him back to his mother announcing: 


pounds, ten ounces.” 


“Seventeen 


“Thank you so much,” said the mother and sauntered out. 


, HOUSEWIFE, ordering a pound of coffee beans and two pounds of 


dried peas, instructed the clerk: 


please.” 


Then to his astonishment she explained: 


“And mix them together, 
“Tomorrow my 


five children are having a holiday from school. It looks like rain, 
and if it does rain I’m going to have them separate the peas from 


the coffee beans.” 


—Cappers Weekly 


UR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER, trying to impress upon us the im- 
portance of a large vocabulary, said that if we used a word ten 


times it would be ours for life. 


At that, the girl sitting next me closed her eyes and began chant- 








ing, “Artie, Artie, Artie, Artie, Artie .. .” —-MARILYN KLEIN 





PHOTO CREDITS: 6 MGM: 8 top Universal-International, bottom 20th Century-Fox; 16 Three 
Lions; 27 Wide World: 39, 41 ‘Peter Smith from Stratford Festival Theatre; 45 Gene Cook from Black 
Star; 46 Photo Geo Grono; 47 Wide World: 48-9 Peter Basch: 51 Baron from PIX; 52 re a 
Johansson from Gamma: 53 AP. I.; 54-5 Don Ornitz from Globe; 57 Wide World; 59 ABC-TV; 99 
INP; 101 Wide World; 103, 107 to 108 Lord, Pinney, Henle from Monkmeyer; 104-5, 107 bottom 
Carroll Seghers from The Lamp rom Standard Oil (N.J.); Barney Cowherd from Gamma; 
+ at. 113 pen Wide World; 113 top INP; 115-117 NBC-TYV; 120-130 Kay Harris; 147-8 INP; 
rown Brothers 











Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed 
to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., and must be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No responsibility 
will be assumed by Coronet for loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration 
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The Best Is Yet 


by RicHarp L. Evans 
UPPOSE WE presume that the worst we fear were actually 
S going to happen. Suppose that civilization were surely 
doomed. Suppose that all men and all moral and ma- 
terial values were going to be wiped off the earth. Suppose that 
all these fearful suppositions were true! Even if they were, what 
could we possibly lose if we continued building for the future? 
And what could we gain if we were to give up in dark 
despondency ? 
Let’s put it another way: Suppose that a man had been told 
he had only a year to live. Would he be smart to live as if he 
were already dead—and so lose the year he might have had, and 
maybe much more? Or would he be smart to live as if he were 
very much alive—to do the things he has always enjoyed and to 
seek even more rewarding experiences? Now mind you, it is not 
to be conceded that the uncertainties we fear will certainly be- 
fall us. But suppose they would. 


| Suppose a year from now, five years from now, twenty-five E 





years from now, all would be over. Suppose all this were true. | 
Yet wouldn’t we be better off by living as if life were going on, | 
rather than by living as if all were over? 

Perhaps no man who has seen much of life has escaped his 
days of deep despondency. Despondency is one of the most dan- § 
gerous diseases that the world faces or has ever had to face, and 
it isn’t always easy to lift ourselves out of it. But even if the worst 
were true, even if the end of all things were a certainty, what 
could we gain by living as if there weren’t going to be a future? 
And what could we lose by living as if there were? 

Life without faith in the future would be all but meaningless. 
There has always been a future—and there are providential 
purposes that prevail, despite the foolishness of men and the 
forces they set in motion. Anyone who has any regard for his own 
future, and for the future of his family, will fight against the 
false feeling of despair that can so easily envelop any of us, know- 
ing that there is a future worth living for and worth working for. 





From Tonic for Our Times Richard L. Evans. ht, 1962, 155 
by the author, and publ by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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EATED AT THE TABLE next us in 
the dining room of a busy Mich- 
igan hotel was a fine-looking man 
and his two grown sons. They be- 
came so engrossed on a hot business 
discussion they were oblivious to the 
fact that they had raised their 
voices and we were interested lis- 
teners. 

“Look, boys,” the old man final- 
ly said in some exasperation. “I 
start in this country with a push 
cart, yes? So now I am driving two 
Cadillacs and Mama has a Jaguar. 
So why should I be taking inven- 


tory? | know how I’m doing!” 


~~MYR8TLE WILEY 


N A CALIFORNIA COURTROOM re- 
cently a Federal Judge asked an 
alien, already twice deported, why 
he did not just stay in Mexico and 
avoid any further trouble with the 
law. 

“But in Mexico, Your Honor, 
there are difficulties.” 

“Don’t you think when you come 
into this country illegally and are 
facing a jail sentence there are dif- 
ficulties here too?” 

The culprit shrugged philosoph- 
ically. “Si, Your Honor,” he agreed, 
“but in these United States even the 
difficulties are better.” 


—-MRS. DOROTHY MC DONALD 


POLICE CAR, cruising along a 
New York street late one night 

not long ago, received the following 
radio call: “Car 15. Go to Third 
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\~> Human Comedy 


Avenue and 89th Street. Nude 
woman running up and down the 
avenue. That isall.” _—_, 

There was a short pause. Then 
the voice came through again, with 
this afterthought: “All other cars 


stay on your beats. That is all.” 
—A.M.A. Journal 


pe MORE than a year, a Dallas 
store had in its window a big 
sign: “Going Out of Business.” 
One night someone lettered un- 
der it: “Promises! Promises! Prom- 
ises!”” 
—Asbury Park Press 


ouRISTS IN Yellowstone National 

Park stood watching the spec- 
tacular eruption of Old Faithful as 
she shot up her tower of steam right 
on schedule. One couple seemed es- 
pecially impressed. “Gee,” exclaimed 
the wife, “do they have this show 


at night, too?” 
—~THELMA L. BEACH 


HEN ST. FINBAR’S CATHEDRAL 

was being built in Cork, the 
foreman caught a workman cutting 
tiles for the spire a bit on the rough 
side. 

“Tt won’t do,” says he, shaking his 
head. 

“Why?” says the workman. “Sure 
tis going up 200 feet and no one 
but the crows will see it.” 

“God will see it,” says the fore- 
man seriously, “an’ He’s particu- 


lar.” 
— Sweet Cork of Thee, noserT cissincs (Dutton) 
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Coronet 
Family 
Shopper 


and 


Coronet invites its readers to shop comfortably 
rofitably in the columns below. Each 
you will find here offerings of products. 
services, educational and sales opportunities 
that may be of interest and value to you. 








PaaS aes Ses. Saat Bee Bataan Busses. 
Intelligent, lovable, eee Se Bee 
Approx. 38” to 43" hitch to cart. Sur- 

ATA, Write er A for free photo 
avarro, Merchandise Mart, BE) Paso, Tex. 











FOR THE MEN 


BE Taller. business and social potsntia!” Stataraid shoes raise 
business and social potential 
ws new Dalgees i Se. = ae hg —— 


you desire. 38 styles, Send for catalog 11 Joseph 


FOR THE FAMILY 











St. Paul 4, Minn. 
fiances, radio, jewelry. 
sae Sone 
refunded on tae 

| Nassau St. Suite 1104, New York Wi. ry 





aan ies exietes 


NOW 
dreds of “. 








Send $1 ea. Zimceo. 2094 Seneca 









































TALL-GALS of all ages buy Direct Via Mail 
Sth Av. shoes low as $9 Perfect 
Sizes to 13: AAAAA to C. Send today for Free 

bookiet . No risk to you. Money-back 
, 603 Fifth Av., New York 17. 

EARN $50 Fast sewing our precut products 

during spare time. $3.00 per hour e. In- 
Thompson's, Logan 2%. Wis- 


formation 3¢. 
consin. 











pans 
really different! A new customer writes, 
thrilled to rag ay your catalog—by far the 


terestirg BY. ever seen'!’’ 
ine —- perfect hobby. p business 
of Scandinavia, 3245-C S haleiah, Minn., Minn. 


BREAST Surgery? Restore your natural appear- 
. your zest for life. By wearing in- 
credibly e-like Identical Breast Form in any 
am — » A," even bathing suit. Doctors rec- 
ommend they are scientifically bal- 











lence 
ion. Write for free literature and 
of authori \ Form . 
Dept. A, 17 West 60 St., New York 23, N. Y. 





HONEYMOONS. “The Place They Told You 
—_,, a, Your own secluded cottage 
ot the Memestond. jets to do but no. planned 

men or ue pic- 

program. Farm on the Hill, Box 8C, Swiftwater, Pa. 





EARN $50 Fast sewing our precut products 
Machine! Turn spare time into dollars! 
+ special tion 
for free details. Carl E. 
Des Moines 13, Iowa. 


Location 
needed! Write 
Edwards, 3912-C, 








. wi -back guarantee. da 

5¢ for informative booklet ‘““‘New Beauty For You.”’ 

Mahiler’s Inc., Dept. 326-K, Providence 15, R. I. 
$2.00 — e doing light unnecessary. Write 


work te 
Sanco aR. en y. 8507-A W est 3rd 





Cc encinued on next page 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 
AMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps— Africa, So. 
Scandinavia, ’ el , used 
stamps. Free to roval service applicants for 3c 





“BIRD of Paradise’ stamps! Gorgeous mint set 
of brilliant three-color stamps from exotic ——_ 
New Guinea, just 20¢! Interesting y ge BH 
free examination. nor two dimes Winthrop 
Stamp Co., Dept. H, Groton, Connecticut. 

Bart 9 Re BA. 
m - A, -- States— 
—Brit Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. 
ey collection plus Big Illustrated 
all free. Send 5c for postage. Gray Stamp Co., 
Dept. CO, Toronto, Canada. 

















VEL 
! Bach 
Zanzibar. Bargain 
HT Govingitia kaon 10c. Avalon 
H, S Mass. 





a ~—y 42 — 200 i — Ye eS Rhi- 
beasts. F— hy | Send ioe, for handling. "Pree 
stamp Lincoln Stamp 


magazine. Company, —_ 
Catherine's 555, Ontario. 


FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 
ts and clubs from coast-to- 








coast are listed ire Club’s 196- dining 
guide. Pocket-size! Gives prices, ties, de- 

info: supply! Send 25c 
Esquire Club, Dept , 28 Avenue 
N. Y. C. 22, 








cial 

a & in 
squeeze Send 50c today. Booth 

Hill Prod. P.O. Box 235, ‘No. Scituate, Mass. 


FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 








BP gy Wheel Chair, New Strong, Comfort- 
able, go anywhere. Folds Folds to 10 inches. $49.50 FOB 
Send check or or request literature. 

Dept. c. M. American = ee Serr 
ice, 12815 W. Seven Mile t 35. Mich. 





FOR PET OWNERS 
UADINE freedom f itching, 
> fe ae lice, ciher commen 





fungi, ecsema—and dog, odor. Ais Also heals, 
grooms! Guaranteed ective. Kennel proved 20 
yrs.! Try Send $1.29 1/4 oz. size ppd. 
U.S. Allen l, Box 627C, Lima, Ohio. 





FOR PHOTO FANS 

PILMS fine grain developed & enlarged. Free 
album. 8 ures 35c; 12 exp. 50c; 20 . 85c; 
36 exp. $1.  ikaaned’ Sanctab 
free mailers. Fast serv 
Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
COLOR - PRINTS —— Kodachrome, Ekta- 

co 











fast service. Money back gua 

34_x5—45¢; bx7—$1- 8x10—-$2.1 
25¢. Write for complete l Colorfax Lab- 
oratories, 1160-0 Bonifant St., Silver Spring, Md. 


COLOR SLIDES 


150,000 SLIDES in color in stock co the 
United States and 70 foreign countries. in 
the scenes you missed on ge Send 9c for 
T2-page Catalog to Capt. . Arps, USN, ret. 
Box 1715, Washington 13, oh 


FOR CONTEST FANS 














and rules. Sam 
Cane Cae Bulletin, 1609 
5th, Dept. ae. Duluth, 


FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


MANUSCRIPTS Invited for books. We have 
made and published books on the ar 
plan for more than 30 years; circular free. A 
world-wide publ service is offered. 
Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 


! No tedi- 
and how 














MAKE money Lyy+ 
ous study. I tell you w to ¥rite, 
to sell; and supply |! 

Po oe ae 


sell, right away. Send free 
Barrett, Dept. C= -199-V, 1404 Clark Street, Chi- 


vit 
ar 
8 
be 
re 
5 
¥ 














Seat and’ Wensum Wankel to clast haan wai 


ness in spare time with little table-top rubber 
~—AyR. A, 4, -y 4 to $8.80 an hour 
without previous 


, particulars Pree 
by mail. Send to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, 
Room 28, Chicago 26, Illinois. 

YOUR own name brand ‘business. No investment; 
no inventory. Part time or full time. Sell famous 
brands of app ares, silverware, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, lamps, tools, clocks, 
watches, rr etc., etc., over 1,000 items. Join 
thousands o { successful — Send 
for free oninten an and dealer price list. H. Davis 
Corp., Dept. A, 145 W. 15 St., New York "Clty, 

” START Big- Pay Business At } Home tn pare time. 
No experience needed to operate little top 
chine for meee. Bi Make 2. ae profit 
on every pair. 

to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Rm. 28, Chicago” 38, il. 

a i Bathroom Deodorizer. Hangs 
Banishes unpleasant odors in bathroom, , 
yA Ae Needs ttention. oo set seller 

fragrance. no «a 
Samples on trial. Kristee Co., Dept. , Akron 8, O. 




















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO READERS AND ADVERTISERS 
So pesaet sentane 0 View one emies Seems 9 wits weitiy of 
products 


and services, the Coronet Family 
advertisements with | age 


items, in addition to 


with the September issue of Coronet. Ad 


in this new display 
: Coronet 





Shopper will carry 
or sketches to illustrate 


request — a 


section may 
amily ty 438° Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 


CORONET 

















selling 
for a particulars 


Rus 
arner, Rm. 2 Rm. 238, 1512 Jarvis, Chi Chicago. 26. Il. 


- RUN spare-time Greeting Card and Gift S! » at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1956 
Christmas and All Greeting Cards and 
eee. Take ee ee orders and i. on to 100% 1 

Write teten Ee 
for samples K. - % 
ines. Dept. 20, 


CASH in your saeco ‘Take magazine ~ gub- 
scription orders from friends, neighbors, relatives. 
Special offers on Popular Magazines. High com- 
missions. Pree sales kit. Write: Magazines, P.O. 
Box 402, Radio City, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














EARN Extra Money selling Advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect. Start without 
ex ; men, women. Free le kit fur- 
nished. Match Corp. of America, . GM-8, 
Chicago 32, Il. 


$1,000. MONTHLY possible 
Large African Nightcrawiers! . > 
Basemen Booklet exp 


t. Complete Il) ne 
Worm Parm-21, Willow Springs, Missouri. 


” ANYONE Can Sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
yy ge A ~y waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. 
All ~~ miracle nylon, dacron, orion. 
Exclusive styles, top —— Big cash 
now, real future. Equipment ’ 
H-131, New York Ba. eo Be 








raising Earthworms, 





ADVERTISING Book ae to sell. No 
experience need 





selling kit Free. Superior Match, Fen N-856, 
7530 Greenwood, Chicago _19. 


_LMPORT-Export opportunity, ~ profitable, world- 
business from home, without 








wide, mail order 
capital: or travel abroad. We r_.] proven — 
for no risk examination. 
Free details 


Experience unnecessary. 
. Mellinger 18, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


me 














GROW Orchids at home—profi rofitable—fascinat- 
ing. Year ‘round. Maine to Calif. No Greenhouse. 
bidiums, etc 











~ IF you want to earn money fast, I'll send you 
Free Sample Stocking of newest Stretch DuPont 
Nylons to sell at only $1 a pair. American Millis, 
Dept. 502, Indianapolis 7, koa 


$1,000.00 A Month for | 
demonstra —_ tt —— - 3, - 





Baa hg $4.95. ‘Ter c 
missions. Millions want it. Free Kit. Merlite. 11. 114 
E. 32nd, Dept. X-52K, New York 16. 


NEW success-proved food-distribution plan offers 
you ownership of profitable route, to 








supply lunc bars, scores of other eating 
places. This p built new “‘Quick-Serve’ 
Double-Decker Infra-Red oe, gets you started 


quickly. If you have $4,025 for Ovens and ambi- 
dion to carn Gp to G12,'100 wens write Dan H. 
Sheeler, 190-42 112th Ave., St. bans 12, N. Y. 








on + 
Card , Dept. 700, Syracuse, N 


MAKE Extra 
Christmas, All Card assortments. Gift 
Wraps, Novelties, Imprinted Cards. Profits to 100 
Bonus. Write for Samples On Approval. Free $1 
Offer. Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. C-3, N. Y. 
WEAVE Rugs—Make Big Profits! No experience 
— Pree Catalog, sample card, low prices on 
pa yh rug filler, looms, parts, inexpensive 
r. If you have loom—give make, weav- 
ing width please. Or. Rug Co.., Dept. 7652, Lima, O. 





with newest ‘*Tall-Slim’”’ 











BREED Rare Tropical Pish at home. Earn big 
M ! Learn secrets! Help fill huge demand. 
opportunity! Free plan. Tropical Fish 

Breeders, Dept. 5-AT, Los Angeles 61, Calif. 


 $50—$75—$100 spare time! Show amazing value 
Christmas Cards, Novelties. Write for Feature as- 


tmas a land Art 
Publishers, North Shine ast Mas 




















of Watches, Jewelry 
and Household , er Investment — 2¢ 
teard s . No . Dept. 
arry Cohon & Sons, 1069 Utica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


60% PROFIT Possible on Cosmetics— 
less? Famous nationally advertised 


boy A - yy - 
55 Gay and mere! ure Write or wire 


for free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale. 
Calif., Dept. 1868E. 


TO prove you can make more extra cash faster 
we'll send you sensational new-idea Christmas 
Card Assortment on approval and Free Ca of 
76 other money- rs. no money. Wal 
a mg a E. 26th St., Dept. S-1, New York 
10, N. Y¥. 

















y or business and professional 
All su . range. Un- 
ualled - lavish t illustration 


Troy Street, Dept. MG-1, 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 





HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
— gold teeth, watches, , diamonds, 


, Platinum , mercury. Write for 
Pree “Eebodnation. Satisf uaranteed. 
Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


LITTLEST Bible Quiz! (1) Why SS = 
give so much portance 











po one 
(b) If yes, please identify 
nd do 


Come, Inc., Box 92, Glen 


(School and College Directory on next page) 





MAIL ORDER MERCHANTS: Se Mpestemnecbens, soncencapeteyaes reteeieens sereles month to 


over 10, budget-wise 


each 
inquiries to: Coronet Fa 


ddress 
Shopper, 488 Madison Ave., N. i} N.Y. (Future closing dates: July 20 for Oct. issue; Aug. 20 for Nov. issue. 


AUGUST, 1956 
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Coronet lists the following schools and colleges for those 
readers interested in verified educational opportuni- 
ties. For additional information write directly to the 
schools mentioning Coronet as the source of your interest. 























MARION Institute—115th yr. Accred. military 
South. Sr Individual attention. Sports. 


. . a 
a head start! Earn B.S. Special prep. for Army. Mavy. Air Force Acad- 


wf 4 medical sec’l. i-yr. Sec’l. 
t. for Vets. 











Sia a. A. MS. degrees. 





Caiaiow John Hal 154 Hope St., Providence 6. Fut. the So. Accred, Grades #12, Small classes. Boys 
Inter ’ r ° 
N College Radio, TV, drama, speech, 10, acres. Episcopal. 





eo EA, BS. A. MS Dorms. 














Toth yr. Cat. 130-BO-C Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
AVERETT —<Accredited Jr. College for girls. 
ee ee Coase Lib. arts, pre-profes- 
creas, voice pec., sec'l, med. ‘eel. Plano, 
Sip ciras Sims. “ar cin Danviie, va. 
422 W. Main. Danville, Va. 
. Pully accred. 
ar. Gol , Arte Draima, Radio, 2-37. 
courses. 
Home Ec., Secretarial, Incl. 
$1050. Catalog. Sas tical Va 

























BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 











TILTON School— college preparation. 
Boys, grades 7-12. Builds , Tesponsibility, 
leadership. Small masters. 





























































































GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





CHARLES E. ELLIS School—GOirls, grades 5-12. 
MSA accredi 





, art, music, 
home ec. sec’l. mi sub. . 
Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Sa. 7, 





Girls—Accredited college 
“Music. art, drama, seeretaryanin, 
PhD. . Prin., 4503 lecinda ¢e L. Temolia. 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








BE School— Intensive, — 
sec’) courses B.S. grads, women. 
— serv. Cat. D. _ 


ished faculty. Placement 
Paine i, ¥ a8 Popect Y¥.c. oS = ae St... White 
E. Orange, N. J. 











Haruna, Glnas, ovctng Sere 
. Vv ° 

women. Resident facilities : Executive 

21 ee St, Boston 16, 230 Park 

Ave., N.Y. 17; , NJ.: 6, R. 1. 

Secretarial for H.S., 

ese Gee. ee & See yeas. a 

" : Enroll "* 

Cat. Adm. 125 Park Ave. . 100 = 42 = 


i i i. i — 7-1200. 
for Girls—2-year Ex- 
Trade secretarial 





Moderate tion. Placemen \ 
Write Sec’y, 118 Beacon St., Boston 16, 




















much Speedwri shorthand ad can learn 
the first day! See for yourself Speed writ- 
ing shorthand can poe for a ay 
job of your choice some Teaaing business firm 
or Civil Service office. School Speedwriting 

_o. 3s. 55 West 42nd Street, New York 





yey ay A iy ~ - ge 8 
ing based on Pine Arts. In Advte., 
yr. certificate. yr, dearee thru KYU. Summer. 
eve. Catalogues BE, 410 E. 54th St.. N. ¥. 22. 





AUGUST, 1956 



































booklet. terior 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 141C, Chicago, ll! 
WHY Don’t You Write? Writing short ee. 





r own 
home, on your own time, the New York y Desk 

you ho wri way news- 
paper and ting. Our 
“Writing Aptitude Test’ tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities essen to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, with- 
out cost or . New Institute of 

Suite 5496-M, One Park Ave., N.Y. 16 





i 
ey 





PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 








School, Desk BM-1124, Wash. 7, D. C. 


pat it tis Se actA 

















they 


called it 
justice 


by Witt BERNARD 


EW ENDEAVORS trigger such ingenuity in the human mind as 

k the search for legal loopholes. In Kentucky, a man convicted 

of housebreaking won a reversal because a window had been 
open—so he didn’t have to break anything to get in. 

A North Carolinian, having shot and killed a man standing 
across the border in Tennessee, treated the law to a double Hou- 
dini. First, he eluded conviction in North Carolina by arguing that 
the murder occurred in Tennessee—where the bullet found its 
victim. Then, when Tennessee tried to extradite him as a fugitive 
from justice, he pointed out that he couldn’t be a “fugitive” be- 
cause he’d never been in Tennessee. Result: with both states road- 
blocked, he literally got away with murder. 

But in terms of barefaced ingenuity, the coup of an Iowa school- 
boy ranks with the best. The proprietor was in the rear of his candy 
store when a boy walked in. Alerted by something in the boy’s 
manner, the proprietor remained where he was and watched. 

On the counter stood a jar of five-cent candy bars and beside it a 
coin box, with a slot in the lid, for customers to serve themselves. 

Stepping up to the counter, the boy pulled a nickel and a piece of 
thread from his pocket. Tying the thread around the nickel, he 
carefully let it down through the slot in the coin box. Then, just as 
carefully, he drew the nickel back up again. After that, he took a 
candy bar out of the glass jar and put it in his pocket. 

While the proprietor watched in amazement, the boy repeated 
exactly the same procedure until the jar was empty. Then he 
started to leave—his pockets bulging with candy. 

At that, the proprietor rushed out, seized the boy, and hailed a 
passing policeman. The trio went off to court along with the candy 
jar and the coin box as evidence of the crime. 

But at the proper time, the boy was ready with an ingenious de- 
fense. He indicated the sign pasted on the front of the coin box and 
read it aloud: “DROP A NICKEL IN THE SLOT.” Then he pointed out 
innocently: “It doesn’t say a thing about /eaving it there.” 

The judge, recognizing legal genius, gave a verdict of not guilty. 
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DONT EVER 
SHAMPOO 
YOUR HAIR 


without putting back the life shampooing and hot summer 


sun take out! Restore life, luster, manageability instantly ! 


If every time you shampoo your 
hair, it flies all over your head and 
looks terrible ...in summer the hot, 
drying sun is bound to make it worse! 
But you don’t have to wait days 
for the natural beauty oils to come 
back. Helene Curtis SUAVE Hair- 
dressing will correct this problem 
instantly. 

All you do is rub a little SUAVE over 
your palms and stroke through your 
hair. Then brush. And 
of wild hair 
difference! 


.. instead 
. see the amazing 


A miracle happens! 
Suddenly your hair combs, sets 
and arranges like magic! It’s 
manageable! No wild wisps! Dry- 
ness is gone! It’s silky soft, burst- 
ing with highlights... . with the 
prettiest, healthiest looking glow 
you ever saw! 

And it stays wonderfully in place, 


without the slightest oily look or feel! 
That’s the miracle of Helene Curtis’ 
beauty discovery —greaseless lanolin 
—now in new SUAVE. Try it. See 
how it makes your hair soft, beauti- 
ful, radiant, manageable ... in 20 
seconds after shampoo, even in 
summer! 

Choose the liquid or new creme 
SUAVE— whichever type you prefer. 


HELENE CURTIS 


uave 


HAIRDRESSING 
& CONDITIONER 


59¢ and $] 


(plus tax) 
Liquid or 
New Creme 


* TRADEMARK 





“Camels >» 
taste just right 
and smoke 
real mild” 


aaa 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 'y 
BATTING CHAMP 
























R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


is For more pure pleasure, 
a 


have a CAMEL 


Enjoy the good, rich taste and smooth mildness 
of America’s best-liked cigarette. You'll see 
right quick why more smokers today get more 
pure pleasure from Camels than any other brand. 


Only Camels taste so rich 
yet smoke so mild! 

















